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COMPENSATION 


Margaret Denton 


Out of my loneliness, 
A little cry that was a song. 

Out of my weakness, 

Knowledge that to lean is to be 


strong. 
Out of my heartache, 
Understanding of all pain. 
Gained from my scats, 
The vision that all but love is 


vain. 
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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
{ts predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
{ST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
ohn van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 
Fierence I. Adams. 
Deorethy Hall. 


Literary Editor 
Granville Hicks. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Baturday at $2.50 a year. 


BNTERED as second class matter at the post 
effice at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918, 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


SHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


OMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—from an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. 
Contract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
i undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it.. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
gan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pam chlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The 84th annual session of the Iowa 
Universalists was held in St. Paul’s Church 
at Webster City, June 16 and 17. 

Lunch was served by the ladies in their 
cosy dining-rooms each day. The Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., pastor, 
led a song service followed by devotional 
services conducted by the Rev. F. W. 
Miller of Osage. 

Delegates were cordially welcomed by 
Judge J. L. Kamrar, who is proud of his 
city and of the part the Universalists 
there have had in building it. L. V. 
Harpel of Boone, the vice-president, re- 
sponded in fitting words of appreciation. 
He then called the Convention to order. 
The roll call revealed the largest attend- 
ance in years. Waterloo was represented 
by a delegation of forty-one, while Osage, 
Boone, Mitchellville, and Mt. Pleasant 
had usual delegations, and a splendid local 
attendance. The Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary of the General Convention, 
was present, and Mary Slaughter of the 
General Sunday School Association, Dore- 
thy Tilden of Lombard, Mrs. S. H. Passig, 
Unitarian, of Humboldt and a number of 
others, swelled our numbers and added 
to the interest of the program, while 
the local ministers and workers all took 
hold in earnest to make this a very success- 
ful Convention. 

The official reports of officers showed 
progress made. The treasurer’s report 
revealed $60,724.46 in the permanent 
fund and a balance of $793.12 in the 
contingent furdy the annual expense be- 
ing $3,828, including help to churches and 
missions. 

A vote of appreciation of the services of 
the secretary-superintendent was given. 

All the officers of last year were re- 
elected: E. P. Prince, Webster City, presi- 
dent; L. V. Harpel, Boone, vice-president; 
J. E. Reid, Altoona, treasurer; O. G. Cele- 
grove, Mitchellville, secretary-superinten- 
dent; trustees: H. B. Cropper, Waterloo, 
three years, R. S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, 
two years, A. Hitchcock, Osage, one year. 

The young people were present in good 
numbers and added much to the enjoyment 
of the Convention. 

The Rev. W. O. Bodell of Waterloo 
gave the occasional sermon, which was an 
earnest appeal to go forward. Excellent 
music was furnished by the local choir 
as well as by the vested choir from Water- 
loo. 

The local press gave good reports of the 
Convention. The hospitality of the 
church people was excellent and the good 
fellowship of the Congregationalists was 
much appreciated, as they opened their 
doors for our extra sessions, and served 
the Convention banquet, our young 
people furnishing the toasts, the Waterloo 
choir a concert, and Mary Slaughter 
directed a Bible History Pageant assisted 
by the Webster City Sunday school and 
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the young people of the Convention. 
This made a fitting and happy close of 
the Convention of 1926. 

Resolutions passed: 1. Loyalty to 
Lombard College (a conditional pledge of 
$2,000). 2. Christian education in sum- 
mer institutes, paying $10 to each church 


‘sending a student to the Galesburg In- 


stitute. 2. Asking each church to help 
the Y. P. C. U. and General Sunday Schoel 
Association to send a delegates to Phila- 
delphia. 4, Approving the custom of 
exchange of greetings with Unitarians. 
5. Appreciative of the presence and help 
of Rev. Roger Etz, Mary Slaughter and 
Dorothy Tilden, and help on program. 
6. Endorsing the three points emphasized 
in Mrs. Galer’s address—(1) Program of 
Memory Work. (2) Missionary educa- 
tion. (8) Training of teachers in in- 
stitutes. 7. Sorrow on account of death 
of Mrs. Mary C. White, whose funeral 
was held during the Convention, and 
sympathy to family and to those in all 
our churches who have suffered bereave- 
ment in the past year. 8. Hearty thanks 
to the people of Webster City for hospi- 
tality. 


* * 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


Murray Grove, at Good Luck, New 
Jersey, opened for the season Saturday, 
July 17. After a week of rainy weather 
the day was ideal. Rev. George Wilson 
Scudder, the resident pastor for the season, 
Mrs. Scudder, and their son, George 
Upson Scudder, arrived Saturday from 
the Y. P. C. U. Convention at Philadelphia. 
The officials of the Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation and their families, who, with the 
operating force, had been busy the past 
week getting ready for the opening, had 
everything in readiness to welcome the 
devotees of the shrine who came to be 
“first nighters.”’ 

The opening Sunday service was held 
in the old Potter Meeting-house, and was 
attended by a goodly number of liberal 
friends, in addition to the people at the 
Greve. The service was conducted by the 
pastor and the sermon was by Rev. George 
Upson Scudder, the president of the Maine 
State Y. P.C.U. His subject was ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Supremacy and Its Sources.” 

The Seudders are newcomers to Murray 
Grove and their first impressions may be of 
interest to others who may be contem- 
plating the trip to this shrine. The situa- 
tion is unusually attractive. As one ap- 
proaches on the boulevard, a first class 
cement highway, the first thing that ar- 
rests the attention is the large sign-board 
announcing ‘“‘Murray Grove, the birth- 
place of the Universalist Church in 
America.’”’ As one turns into the driveway 
the Murray Grove House appears at the 
edge of the grove back of a large campus. 
The Potter Meeting-house stands in the 
cemetery at the north of the hotel. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THAT VAGUE LONGING 


NTO the midst of hours crowded with happy work 
and happy rest, there come hours of unrest, of 
longing, of despondency. 

Sometimes the cause is physical, sometimes it is 
mental, and sometimes it is distinctly spiritual. 

We long for God, but perhaps do not realize it. 

Theoretically we have had Him. We have recog- 
nized His existence by our prayer in the morning and 
at night. We have argued for Him and accepted Him. 


And yet we have failed perhaps to seek and find that ' 


deeper consciousness, that perfect communion, in 
which there is true peace. 

Nobody can do this for us. Books, music, pic- 
tures, sermons, prayers, contact with nature, may 
help or may hinder. But the individual soul must 
make its own contact. Sometimes it takes heartache, 
loneliness, weakness, to send us searching for the 
Father’s House. 


“Gained from my scars, 
The vision that all but love is vain.” 


We may well bless the things, whatever they are, 
joy, sorrow, unseen pulls and pushes—that start us 
in the right direction. 

God is the air we must breathe. God is the bread 
and water we must take. God is our sleep, our waking, 
our work. 

A swimmer who beats the water frantically sinks. 
We have to trust it, lie low and deep in it, push arms 
through it quietly and confidently—then it holds us up. 

We must be swimmers in the sea of Divine Love. 

* * 


THE CORPORATION THAT SUPPORTS US 


OT a soulless corporation, but a corporation 
manned by men of heart as well as head, owns, 
supports, carries on the Christian Leader. 

That corporation in law and in common usage is 
“The Universalist Publishing House.”’ It is not a 
feeble, fly-by-night affair, but a solid, responsible, 
capable instrument of service. All the assets—the 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, houses, lands, machines, 
desks, books, papers and copyrights in the business 
of producing the Christian Leader and other publica- 
tions of the House—are owned by this corporation. 

The Universalist General Convention, the Mas- 

sachusetts State Convention, or some other denomi- 
national body, or private group, might own the 


paper, elect and dismiss the editor, and debate the 
policy of the paper at every gathering, but they 
don’t. A private corporation pledged to ideals of 
freedom of speech, of press, and every other kind of 
true freedom, has the management. There would be 
advantages in having a convention control, for the 
convention would appropriate the money needed for 
the support of the paper. There would be disadvan- 
tages, stated succinctly in the old saying, ““He who 
pays the fiddler can call the tune.’”’ We don’t want 
anybody calling the tune for us. 

The corporation which owns us, on the other 
hand, might be cut off from the denomination, be- 
come a self-perpetuating body, inbred, narrow, un- 
democratic. Then too would our ideals of independ- 
ence and freedom be in jeopardy. From the beginning 
our corporation has gone back to the Universalist 
people in convention assembled for authority to do 
its work. For long years, the trustees who elect the 
directors themselves were elected for life by the 
Massachusetts and other State Conventions of Uni- 
versalists in New England. 

Five years ago the constitution was changed. 
The corporation itself demanded an extension of the 
electorate. It wanted a new mandate from the Uni- 
versalist people. It asked that the life term be ended 
and a three-year term substituted. It called on the 
General Convention and other State Conventions to 
take part. Geographical considerations were not dis- 
regarded—how could they be if the corporation were 
to get a quorum to do its business? ‘To-day ten 
conventions elect the trustees—now thirty of them— 
and the trustees choose nine directors who carry on 
the business. It is a good system, working well, and 
we do not propose any changes in it. We do propose 
that it be made better known—and better backed. 

No appeals that we put out—for endowment, for 
subscriptions to Headquarters Gold Notes, for more 
subscribers, for larger resources to make a better 
paper—must be interpreted as signs of weakness. 
They are evidences of life. 

If we were on the point of closing our doors, we 
would not put up such insistent appeals. We should 
be ashamed to ask people to put their funds in a 
sinking ship. We ask because we are strong enough 
to produce a good paper. We ask because we are up 
high enough to see limitless possibilities ahead if we 
can only find more backing. 
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We want to get where no Million Dollar Drive 
for the denomination will have to think of us, no 
General Convention money needed for Japan, or 
Southern building, be diverted to us. We take it 
with a clear conscience when we have to, because 
if we charged for denominational publicity the bill 
would be five to ten times any appropriation weever 
have received. But we are strong enough to prefer to 
go it alore—backed only by the gifts of individual 
Universalists who have caught the vision. 

No Universalist need worry about our going down. 
In the crash of denominational journals, we are push- 
ing ahead. Our loyal backers, our wise stewards, 
the directors and trustees, and our able manager have 
made this possible. We feel the pinch of high costs, 
and are calling lustily for more resources. But we are 
calling with a note of victory and not of defeat. 
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DON’T MISS ‘‘NEW ENGLANDER’”’ 


‘HE letter by “New Englander” in this issue of 
the Leader appeals to us deeply. Not only is 
it an example of vivid descriptive writing which 

takes us into the very heart of New England and 
bathes our souls in the sights and sounds of the coun- 
try—it enlarges our view of Americanization and 
gives us faith that unconscious Americanization is 
backing up the formal work carried on by public and 
private agencies. 

Best of all, the letter punctures the subconscious 
hostility many of us have had for the foreigner who 
is wresting a living from the farms of our Puritan 
fathers, and puts in place of it an understanding and 
sympathy for them and their contribution to the 


common weal. 
* * 


THE DISAPPOINTING CONVENTIONS 
F our conventions go “over the top’’—we say so. 

If they do not go “over the top” why not say 

so.too? 

We want people to have confidence in the ap- 
praisals we make, and we can not inspire that con- 
fidence unless we are frank and fair. 

The Philadelphia Conventions just didn’t come 
up to the mark. There were brilliant, outstanding 
features, some sermons and addresses as fine as any 
ever delivered in our long series of conventions, and 
other admirable things. There were no bickerings, 
jealousies, splits, to mourn over. The plain truth is 
that the people did not go in goodly numbers to Phila- 
delphia for either convention; the Philadelphians 
did not turn out in large crowds themselves, although 
we believe Dr. Adams did have a packed house; the 
local committee which had hired a hall and caterer 
lost $150 to $200 a day, and of course felt sorry; red 
hot sizzling days hit a few of the sessions, and the 
business meetings had little life or sparkle to them. 

The Sesqui-Centennial did not seem to draw 
many people, probably because reports have gone 
out that it is not really ready for business. 

The Syracuse Conventions last October were 
ranked high among our best conventions. Perhaps 
it is natural to have the pendulum swing so that the 
Philadelphia Conventions rank low—if not among our 
worst at least among our mediocre conventions. 


We are sorry. We are sure that some people in 
Philadelphia have borne backbreaking loads. We 
regret their disappointment. We are sorry where 
any of the usual advertising mediums failed to do 
their part. Probably we ourselves ought to have done 
more. We are sorry where people invited neglected 
to reply and held up programs. We advise a John 
Doe program for next year if no better one can be 
made up, well in advance of the time of meeting. 

Let there be no recriminations about the matter. 
Let us laugh, tighten up the belt a notch or two, and 
push on. We have many great conventions ahead 
of us still. 

* * 
THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE DEAN 


E have spoken in high praise of the part played 

by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Miss 

Maude Royden and other church leaders of 

England, Conformist and Nonconformist, in bring- 

ing to an end the dangerous general strike. Not every- 

body agrees. Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, for example, 

does not hesitate to say that the leaders of the Church 

of England “‘made a spectacle of themselves by their 
apparent sympathy with the workers,” saying: 


It is humiliating to churchmen that while Car- 
dinal Bourne saw the issue clearly, and issued a manly 
and straightforward order to all Catholics to support 
the lawful authorities, our prelates published only flab- 
by and feeble exhortations to compromise—while the 
nation was at death-grips with a mad dog. I can not 
count the number of men who have declared that they 
are seriously considering the question of joining the 
Church of Rome in consequence of this illuminating 
and melancholy contrast. Nothing in our time has 
done so much injury to the Church of England. 


No one can question the honesty of this Dean,. 
called “the gloomy Dean.”’ From his standpoint he 
is right, because he looked upon the mighty struggle. 
between two classes of society as “criminal conspir- 
acy” by one class. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the other hand, looked upon it as a bitter conflict 
between two great bodies of people all of whom were 
his brothers and all of whom were more or less blinded 
by hate and misunderstanding. In a deadlock he 
issued an urgent appeal for peace and for a renewal 
of negotiations. Though Mr. Winston Churchill, 
editing the British Gazette, found his columns too 
crowded to print the Archbishop’s appeal when 
first prepared, his refusal gave it such publicity that 
it did its work anyway. Heads of colleges, captains 
of industry, famous ex-statesmen, powerful editors, 
and even the King, intervened, and backed up the 
Archbishop. The radio broadcast the appeal and 
then Editor Churchill found room for it. 

We believe Dean Inge is mistaken in his opinion 
as to the effect of the Archbishop’s action upon the 
standing of the Church of England. 

Churches are not damaged by brave words and 
deeds full of the spirit of Christ. 

The St. Louzs Dispatch praises the Archbishop and’ 
pays this noble tribute to the church: 


So the church has reasserted itself in a time of peril 
that threatened the stability of parliamentary govern- 
ment everywhere. And it has done so imposingly and 
in conformity with the fundamentals of religion and its 
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most auspicious traditions. There was never an appeal 
to force in this crusade. The only powers invoked were 
the powers of justice, of humanitarianism, of enlightened 
action. Here was a warrior of the Lord enlisted in the 
cause of righteousness, armed only with the weapons 
of moral suasion. 

In a day when the church is charged with decrepi- 
tude, with having no vital message for mankind, with 
having abandoned its high prerogatives, with having 
turned from Christ to Caesar—in such a time it has 
resumed its ancient character and achieved a victory 
which should be a driving lesson to all men who wear 
the cloth and betray the creed. 

We do not pretend to say what significance this 
accomplishment may have, but the moral seems to be 
plain. It is this: The church is as great or as impotent as 
the churchmen. 

x Ox 
SHOWERS OF BLESSING 


ND I will cause the shower to come down in his 
season; there shall be showers of blessing.” 
The long drought is broken and the rains 
have begun. The hard ground, cracked open in places, 
has been drinking in the blessed rain and the cracks 
have closed up. The corn wilted and dying, the oats 
starting to turn yellow before their time, the gardens 
drying up from lack of water, have come to life again. 
The berries and cherries have “‘plumped out.”” The 
little trees set out last spring and bravely starting to 
grow before the drought came, have been saved. 

It can not be as if the drought had never been. 
The forecast of the Agricultural Department for July 1 
declares that the composite condition of all crops is 
6.4 per cent below the average July conditions for the 
last ten years, due to deficient rainfall in portions of 
the northern, central and eastern states. But the rain 
has improved conditions mightily. ‘Worth a million 
dollars to the people of this region,” said the Mon- 
treal Gazette, speaking of the showers of last week. 
Worth tens and hundreds of millions to the people 
of the United States, every one will agree. 

To the minds of the devout come the old pas- 
sages of the book of Ezekiel: “The shower in his 
season,” “showers of blessing.” The hand of a good 
God is in it. His strength and His bounty show in 
the blessed rains. They render service. They clothe 
the land in new beauty. 

What an experience to walk in the country after 
the showers of blessing! Not a twig or leaf, not a 
daisy or buttercup, not a single grass of any sort, 
shape or shade, but is lifting up its head in joy and 
thanksgiving. 

“Yes, but God does not do it with justice or 
judgment,”’ we say. Though the gentle rains came 
along afterward He started the change with the most 
terrific thunderstorms. The homeless refugees around 
Lake Denmark, the families of the marines literally 
annihilated at their posts of duty, are not thinking of 
showers of blessing. That lodge room in Ontario 
invaded by a bolt which killed father and son can not 
be cited as an example of Divine Beneficence. 

How do we know? We ourselves have the same 
faith in the terrific thunderbolts that we have in the 
beautiful rainbow or in the gentle rain that falleth in 
blessing on the evil and the good. The thunderbolt 
is ordained for a good purpose. What it is we do 


not know. The little we do know shows us that it is 
a spur to man to find out what he does not know and 
to act on the basis of what he does know. We are 
clearer about our failure to use our discoveries. There 
is small difference between the poor peasant who crawls 
back to the same old site and builds in the same old 
way after the voleano has wiped out his place, and 
the government officials who store tons of high ex- 
plosives under the conditions which obtained at 
Lake Denmark. 

The rushing, mighty wind that gets in under our 
barn roof and sends it sailing off into the orchard, 
crushing down our fruit trees, teaches us to keep the 
barn door shut. 

The pelting rain that flattens the corn, the 
drought that burns it up, are another kind of stimulus 
to the manhood in us. 

There shall be showers of blessing. 
be the rushing mighty winds and thunderbolts. 
good God is in all. 


There shall 
The 


THE REAL TASK 


ARY of Tokyo puts the case for the Japan Mission 
succinctly in a letter to the Empire State Uni- 
versalist, the official organ of the New York 

State Convention of Universalists. He says: “Two 
philosophies are struggling for supremacy in Asia, 
the religion of Jesus as a way of life—a spiritual in- 
terpretation of things—and Bolshevism, which is a 
materialistic religion or way of life. We ought —in- 
stead of wondering about withdrawals—to be think- 
ing of a missionary effort greater than any one of us 
ever dreamed before.” 

In China the same struggle is on. 
is bound to come. 

In the United States, according to Ozora Davis, 
the tragic thing about the modernist-fundamentalist 
business is that it is a side issue back of the real battle 
front, where spiritual ideas are facing powerful forces 
of materialism. 

We have a real task ahead of us . 

* * 


IN THE JAPAN ADVERTISER 

NDER the title of “Washington’s Sakura-no- 

Hana, the True Tale of How the American 

Capital Came to Be Endowed with the Beauty 

of Japanese Blossoms,” the Japan Advertiser, leading 

English daily of Tokyo, Japan, in its issue for June 18, 

1926, republishes from the Christian Leader the article 

on Japanese cherry trees in the Cruising Series by 
Johannes. 

The attention of the editor of the Japan Adver- 
tiser undoubtedly was called to this article by one of 
our Japanese missionaries. This suggests that our 
subscribers may co-operate along these lines every- 
where and extend the influence of the Christian Lead- 
er. Editors of local papers, both city and country, 
are glad to get material which deals with general 
matters on affairs in their own localities. The Chris- 
tian Leader, although a copyrighted organ, is glad to 
grant permission for republication of articles and 
editorials where due credit is given. 

What, Mr. Cary and his colleagues have done in 
Tokyo is a good example for the rest of us to follow. 


In India, it 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXVI A Successful Week End 


Johannes 


SHESE July days I have been working in a 
S| little vacation week ends. The Madame has 
been up in “Old Schoharie’”’ with our rela- 

M) tives and I have been going up on Thursday 
night and getting back Monday or Tuesday morning. 
This has given me three or four days of country. 

This week I tried a new way going home, or 
rather I went back to a very old way. The Boston 
and Maine, in connection with the New York Central 
and Lake Shore, has put on a new fast train between 
Boston and Chicago, called “The Minute Man,” 
which runs over the old Fitchburg Division, the 
Hoosae Tunnel route. This gives a fine new service 
to the cities of northern Massachusetts, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Athol, Greenfield, North Adams and Wil- 
liamstown. It puts back on the map a favorite scenic 
route we talked much about years ago. It carries one 
along the historic Mohawk Trail, through the wildest 
of the Berkshires, down the lovely valley of the Miller 
River, over the Connecticut at Greenfield, up the 
valley of the Hoosac, straight under the mountains 
to North Adams and Adams, past rugged Mt. Grey- 
lock, and into New York state a few miles east 
of Troy. Most important of all to the traveler who 
happens to have been born in Vermont, the road cuts 
through a corner of that state between Williamstown, 
Mass., and Hoosac Falls, N. Y. 

The train itself is worth a word. In the first 
place the name is about perfect for a train that goes 
the length of Massachusetts—““The Minute Man.” 
The name not only recalls history, it suggests an ideal 
of readiness, quickness, reliability, which the modern 
traveler looks for, and leaving at 4 p. m. (D. 8.) it 
gives one practically his entire business day in Boston. 

The day I took it it carried a combination bag- 
gage and club car, a parlor car, a diner, two coaches 
and the two sleepers for the Lake Shore connection. 

It seemed strange to go to the old North Station 
on a trip west, so exclusively has it become associated 
with trips to Maine, New Hampshire or near-by Mas- 
sachusetts points. But the train swung west through 
Cambridge, Watertown and Waltham, and left the 
Portland train puffing off alone. 

There is no time for “scenery from a railway 
window” to-day. In fact, if cross-questioned I should 
be hazy about the first two hours. With the day’s 
work ended, the editorials for another week, good and 
bad, in the hopper, the contributions, wise and unwise, 
picked out and started through the mill, with com- 
petent people left behind to run the office, soft cush- 
ions supporting the body, who wouldn’t just natu- 
rally breathe a silent ‘““Thank God” and go off to sleep? 
Very little did I see until the Home Sewing Machine 
factory came in sight at Orange. The first call for 
dinner was sounding. I had had my usual quart of 
buttermilk for lunch, and had heard the Manager’s 
comment, “‘I have been hard up and have sunk low, 
but I’ve never got down to that.’”’ But I know it’s 
better stuff for the human machinery engaged in 


literary work than a hearty repast, and I know also 
it’s worth waiting till the day’s work is done to be so 
tearing hungry for dinner. 

The B. & M. may be doing it just to advertise. 
Maybe it can’t last. But here is what we had for 
$1.50: Little Neck clams, choice of tomato bisque 
or clam chowder, choice of broiled live lobster, broiled 
milk-fed chicken, or roast beef, French fried potatoes, 
peas, new beets, lettuce and tomato salad, vanilla 
ice cream with crushed strawberry sauce (large por- 
tion), cake, Gruyere cheese, toasted crackers, coffee, 
mints. 

It was high class food, well cooked and well 
served. I heard a man say to the steward, “I haven’t 
seen anything like this on a diner for thirty years.” 
And the steward said, “‘A hundred men at least have 
made that remark since we started.” 

While we ate, a succession of noble views flitted 
by—little old meeting-houses, set in groves of trees, 
fertile fields, even tobacco where we crossed the wide 
Connecticut valley, farms guarded by dark pines on 
one side and sugar maples on the other, orchards 
dating far back to the early settlements, and better 
still than some of the new fancy ones so widely ad- 
vertised, far views of mountains, close-ups of moun- 
tains, fertile valleys, wild romantic glens, little rivers 
dashing down the gorges which they cut centuries 
ago, little rivers flowing quietly by the towns they 
created and support. Finally what appeared to be an 
impenetrable wall of mountains, under which we went 
with only a momentary halt—the Hoosac Tunnel, 
once a marvel to the crowd, now a commonplace, 
but a marvel always to the thoughtful. 

It was overcast, but in the late afternoon silver 
bits of light appeared here and there, lighting up the 
gray masses of clouds. Toward sunset a broad band 
of gold in the west appeared, and when we got out 
into the open country of New York state east of the 
Hudson we had a sky that was lighted up all over with 
crimson and gold. 

The big windows of the club car gave me a good 
chance to watch the scenery, with which I was fairly 
familiar years ago. The veteran porter in the club 
car, unobtrusive but friendly, talked to me while I 
took a bottle of Apollinaris. To be honest, I took 
the bottle mainly so he would talk. Born down along 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania railroad between 
Baltimore and Washington, some fifty years ago, 
where as a child he used to see the Colonial and Fed- 
eral Expresses go by, his life work held up before him 
every hour of every day, beginning railroading on the 
C. &. O., working for years on the B. & O., living in 
Cincinnati, an old mother who had found her way 
to Boston and who was all alone, a transfer east to be 
with her, and now the club car on the Minute Man— 
a sane philosophy of life, a friendly attitude to man. 
And so he does his bit. 

The men talking behind me seemed to appre- 
ciate the scenery, but praised as we all do too often by 
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sharply rapping something else. ‘‘Look at that green 
wall of forest,’ said one. ‘See those green fields. 
Southern California is all dried up now. It makes 
me sick to look at it. I can’t see all this stuff about 
Florida either. Florida is a joke. Give me New 
England.” 

Why not New England plus Florida, plus New 
York, plus California? Why not rejoice in them all? 

We ran into Troy on the minute, were picked up 
by the Belt Line and hauled to Albany in a jiffy, and 
here the sleepers were attached to the Lake Shore 
Limited from New York. The rest of the journey was 
not so easy—a three hour wait, an hour and a half 
run, landing at Cobleskill at 1.15 a. m. Standard. 
But many naps relieved the tedium of it, and I was 
glad I had tried the new train. 

The whole week end went at the same successful 
pace. 

In my fifty odd years I never had a better tramp 
up Cobble than on this trip, going the long way by the 
gulch. Cobble lies directly in front of the farmhouse, 
the steep climb beginning half a mile away. It isa 
hill, or mountain, 2,400 feet high, the top cleared 
ground almost level, so that at a distance it shows a 
perfectly smooth summit curving gently like an un- 
strung, convex bow. Across the front, half way 
down, stretches a belt of woods, and below the woods 
is a steep pasture with about as many wild brier rose 
bushes as we have on our own hill farm. The east 
side, which is wooded higher up, falls off gently for a 


little way and then presents what looks like a solid ° 


wall of forest for half a mile, the top apparently 
perfectly level. This runs behind a projection of 
Pine Mountain before it drops off sharply to the gulch. 
Out of this gulch, or gulf, comes the main branch of 
Stony Creek which runs through our farm and passes 
close to our front door. 

The day of my arrival at Cobleskill I came to the 
farm alone to take this walk—moving up the next 
day with the Madame for the balance of the stay. 

It is an easy walk up the creek, across a succes- 
sion of pastures two-thirds of a mile or so to the point 
where the stream comes out of the narrow pass between 
Cobble and Pine Mountain. One quickly comes to 
the cool depths away from the friendly neighborhood. 

In the broader mouth of the gulch there is grass— 


open spaces between the tree tops through which the . 


sun comes in. As one goes up the stream it narrows, 
and grows darker and shadier. I sat down on a log 
in the lower part of the gulch to watch for the north- 
ern pileated woodpecker. He never appeared, al- 
though this is his home base. But a hairy woodpecker 
made me jump when he gave a sharp cry on the tree 
just above my head. Without a sound a beautiful 
thrush flitted away before me—whether hermit or 
wood thrush I could not tell. A jay came near without 
indulging in his usual profanity. Even the birds 
seemed to feel the solemnity of the place. Where I 
sat nearly all of the larger trees were encircled with 
ferns, New York and lady ferns, the Madame would 
say. On the bank of the creek were many coarse 
sensitive ferns. No maidenhair here. 

This gulch is the home of many shy wild crea- 
tures—foxes, squirrels and skunks. In recent years 
the deer have come back into our part of the country, 


and as this is one of our wildest spots undoubtedly 
they come down into this gulch. 

It is a place where one does not mark the lapse 
of time. The brook sings softly, a fly hums, far away 
a train whistles. It is so still that it comes as a sur- 
prise when the red-eyed vireo starts his midday solo. 

Going up this gulch one comes soon to the place 
where the banks close in, and he has to take to the 
creek bed. Where more light reaches the ground the 
jewelweed grows thick, not yet in blossom this 16th 
day of July. The hawks and crows like the trees in 
the upper part of the gorge, and signal my coming. 
Soon we begin to go up steps made by the projecting 
strata of rocks—shale they look like. The stream no 
longer murmurs. It bubbles. It gurgles. It dashes. 
It falls. The low limbs of a beech overhanging the 
gully make a little leafy apartment through which I 
push my way. How cold the water is! How crystal 
clear! What ideal places for trout! 

Now one has to pull himself up, taking pains not 
to fall on the slippery rocks. All the time we are 
climbing higher on the east flank of Cobble. At last 
we reach the fall at the top of which years ago there 
was a mill. All around are unbroken woods now. 
Here we climb up to three different rock platforms, 
at one of them having to take to the bank and go 
around. There is a loud sharp warning “chuck” of a 
bird, and I say to myself, “Brown thrasher.”’ I stand 
still and watch, and when he flies he is the size of the 
yellow warbler, and probably is that little fellow, not 
uncommon in this section. 

At the top of the fall one can continue in the 
gorge, much more level now, for half a mile, until it 
comes out on one of the hill-top farms. But I would 
be getting past Cobble if I went on. So I start straight 
west up the steep bank, at right angles to the creek, 
and walk through the woods on the shoulder of the 
mountain. Here we come upon the secret retreats of 
the rare maidenhair fern—quantities of it, untouched 
from year to year. I am not selfish enough to say that 
I hope others will not ever see it. I am foresighted 
enough to say I hope nobody will come until we 
succeed in teaching more people that we do not have 
to pick things to enjoy them, and that we can pick 
without exterminating if we use care. 

Soon I got up the worst of it—or best of it, just 
as you care to look at it—and struck a wood road. 
To the left was the edge of the woods, a daisied mead- 
ow, and other hill-tops on the Eminence Road. I 
am near enough to see great fleecy masses of cumulus 
clouds floating serenely across a bluesky. Soon I come 
to a stone wall over which I jump into a field. My, I 
am getting hungry! Why had I not brought that 
hunk of Swiss cheese and some bread! Then I look 
down and I am standing in a patch of wild straw- 
berries. The manna has been waiting for me. Nor do 
I reject the gifts of the gods. Nobody has been here 
this year. Even Arizona, the champion berry picker 
of the hollow, could not get to this patch. The berries 
are large, abundant, dead ripe, with a rich wild odor 
and about the brightest color nature makes. 

It was a good luncheon. I thought of the clerks 
and secretaries and bookkeepers at our Boston Head- 
quarters. How I wish I could turn them into this 
berry patch. There were berries for all. It was their 
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lunch hour. Was it only yesterday I was there? 
How far away it seemed. I crept back under a big 
maple and propped myself up against a “soft” old 
boulder to meditate on it all. I was lying on a bed of 
the purple flower called “‘self-heal.’’ This whole trip, I 
thought, is “‘self-heal.’’ Only twenty-four hours ago 
I was reading the fiercest letter I have received as 
editor, and I was remarking to my secretary, “That 
man is a nut.”” Now I laughed aloud at his savage 
thrusts, and said to myself: ““The fellow was more 
than half right. At least what is the difference? It 
doesn’t matter much up here.”” The sun, the clouds, 
the ripe red strawberries, the warm earthy smells, 
and the self-heal were getting in their good work. 

Lunch over, I went on, over a high field where 
there was buckwheat last year. It had reseeded it- 
self in large patches, and nobody had disturbed it, so 
jt was in full bloom just about the time the farmer is 
sowing his buckwheat. There are advantages in this 
hit or miss tillage in spite of what Cornell and Coble- 
skill Agricultural Schools think. The bees like the 
buckwheat blossoms early. The patches were full of 
honey bees. I like it early. It is one of our wildest, 
sweetest perfumes. 

Coming up this side of Cobble, the higher Cat- 
skills are the first of the distant peaks we get. We 
are in a part of the Catskills, but nobody calls them 
that except the State Geologist. By Catskills we 
usually mean High Peak, Windham, Mt. Hunter, Mt. 
Slide, and the others in what might be called the 
Catskill ‘‘massif.” 

There is a mournful interest in the view to-day 
not present a week ago. The papers of yesterday and 
to-day are full of the burning of “Twilight Inn,” on 
one of the twin peaks at the head of the romantic 
Kaaterskill Clove. Eighteen, possibly nineteen, are 
dead, the paper said. The watchman brought out a 
dozen dazed guests, and dashed back in spite of pro- 
tests and never was seen again. Things do matter 
even up here. We can’t get away from the experiences 
which bind us all together. 

It is a lovely view we have of the peaks off toward 
Haines Falls, Tannersville and Catskill—a soft blue, 
a bit of haze, an impression of quiet and peace. Men 
with rakes going over tons of bricks, poor charred 
bodies, watching relatives, all are hidden. But they 
are there. And the serene blue peaks are there also, 
as they were long before we pinned our little Twi- 
light Inns and Mountain Houses and Kaaterskills on 
their broad bosoms. We have to go into the pits of 
this world with our rakes and shovels, but thank God 
we are permitted these views now and then of the 
everlasting hills which can not be moved. 

There are miles and miles of green woods off this 
way to the southeast, but we have no great impres- 
sion of height. The whole country is high. 

On the very top of Cobble and looking off to the 
north, northwest and northeast, we get the more 
sublime view. The mountain is steep and our dear 
valley starts just below. We look down on the heavily 
timbered slopes of Pine Mountain, on our little hill 
farm, on the church and other roofs of Beards Hollow, 
and along our valley to Cobleskill, nine miles away as 
the crow flies. 

But beyond all this there is a vast area of hills 


and valleys—a foreground for the picture we always 
are looking for up here, the Adirondack Mountains 
to the north. Far beyond our valley, far beyond the: 
Mohawk Valley, they rise in majesty on every clear 
day. To-day we get just the gateways, the two peaks 
out beyond Ephratah and Stone Arabia, near Lake 
Piseko—some of the Canada lake country. 

It was all beautiful and satisfying, but I have to 
confess that the strawberry luncheon did not stay 
by me, and in the midst of all this sublimity, cloud 
shadows on far valleys and all the rest of it, I began 
to think of that hunk of Swiss back at the farmhouse. 
Strawberries for color, for odor, for lusciousness, I 
meditated, cheese for the heat and burden of the day, 
the mountain climb, for any hard toil. 

It was a quick descent, a large Cooper’s hawk 
savagely protesting my dash, adding to the shrill note 
I always had heard a long drawn note like a setting 
hen disturbed on her nest, only much more wild. 
There were wonderful patches df purple viper’s bug- 
loss, yellow daisies, thickets of blackberry in full 
blossom. 

On the bench by the kitchen door of the farm- 
house, so close to the flowing artesian well that the 
spray blew on me now and then, I ate my Swiss and 
dark bread and called it sweet as nectar. It brought 
visions of high pastures, edelweiss, clover, in the Alps, 
great brown cows, dairy maids with snowy caps, 
cheese makers who have inherited the art from gen- 
erations of ancestors devoted to the work. 


The rest of the week end I can summarize best 
by quoting a few paragraphs from a letter to mem- 
bers of the family who can’t get to the old home this 
summer: 

Saturday, with ice, with steak and potatoes, with 
peas, with extra kitchen utensils, with scratch feed 
for the birds, we started at 9.30. There was a warm 
sun and rather high west wind, not good for birds, but 
what a drive for an ornithologist! Instead of taking 
the state road we went via the old plank road to 
Warnerville. First we saw barn swallows and then a 
pair of sparrowhawks close by. They were catch- 
ing field mice and insects. We stopped and studied 
them for some minutes. Then at the bend of the 
Cobleskill Creek near the road between lower and 
upper Warnerville, we saw the kingfisher. As we 
see him there often, we have named that ‘‘Kingfisher 
Bend.” Up the Beards Hollow road we struck a 
whole flock of bluebirds, and another of meadow 
larks, vesper sparrows, chipping sparrows and other 
sparrows which we could not identify, goldfinches, 
redwings, flickers, a phoebe and kingbird. Of course 
there were robins and house sparrows along the road, 
and a blue jay up the side of one of the hills. 

The great excitement of the trip was after we 
topped Vint Mann’s hill and were passing the potato 
patch adjoining the next house on the right. Julia 
exclaimed, ‘““What is that! Stop the car quick!” 
There on the garden fence sat the rose-breasted gros- 
beak, morning sun full on his flaming breast, his 
beautiful black and white markings fully displayed. 
He darted down for a potato bug a couple of times, 
and went back to the fence, where we could study him 
carefully before he fiew away. 
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“Well,” I said, “if I can show you the indigo 
bunting now, it will be a perfect trip.”” We watched 
out at Norm Becker’s where Francis had reported 
him, but no sign. We drove in our yard and had not 
unpacked before Julia heard him singing on the tip 
top branch of the apple tree near the back door. 
Since then he has visited us continually, singing at all 
hours of the day. 

This morning he sang antiphonally with the 
Maryland yellow throat, who was two or three feet 
under him, each trying to outdo the other. Later the 
song sparrow and catbird sang, apparently answering 
one another. No better music was offered in any 
church. 

When we reached here yesterday morning one 
of the larger hawks soared near us, the goldfinch 
sang in the mulberry tree, and little Redrump (the 
chipmunk) sat on the cellar door waiting for peanuts. 

Saturday was a hot day again, 82 degrees on the 
porch, but a fine air was stirrmg. The men were 
getting in hay. 

To the ferns, yellow daisies and roses we have had 
on the tables, Julia had added bunches of elder and 
a center-piece for the dining-room table of thimble- 
berry. The pinkish purple blossoms stand out 
beautifully against the broad, dark green leaves. 


Our simple housekeeping in these large, cool 
rooms of the old farmhouse is easy and delightful. 
The stove gives us plenty of hot water, and hot water 
is hot water whether it runs or is dipped. Given 
water hot enough, any dish is easy to wash. It is 
fun to get along with what we have without any 
market. If there is no ice cream, at least there are 
fresh fruits and our mixed fruits, tinned. If the steak 
is used up, there is bacon. If the bread is gone, there 
are potatoes. And for that matter, there are far 
worse biscuits and pancakes and corn bread than we 
can make if we want to take the time. 

Sunday afternoon.—A fairly fierce thunderstorm 
is in progress. The temperature has dropped from 
82 degrees to 68 since lunch. There has been only 
one bolt that struck near and that made a great bang. 
Sitting out after lunch, we had a great pleasure. It 
has been years since Julia has seen the male ruby- 
throated hummingbird—the little lady, yes, but the 
brilliant one, no. We were talking about him when 
he appeared, darting around the syringa bush near 
the road, now in full bloom, two weeks later than 
the other bush. Finally he perched on the side of the 
bush toward the house, with his brilliant red side 
turned toward us. Both of us had fine views through 
the glasses. 


A QUILTING PARTY ON THE LAWN OF THE OLD CHURCH AT CAVENDISH, VERMONT 


The First Universalist Church of Cavendish, Vt., was built 
in 1844. The first settled pastor was the Rev. Warren Skinner. 
The church has been fortunate in having some of the most 
distinguished Universalists speak from its pulpit. Among them 
have been the Rey. Charles Skinner, son of Warren Skinner, 
and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, great grandson of Warren Skinner. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary, a live society of a few women, keeps 
the church open as much as possible. 

The picture shows a quilting party under the old elm on the 
church lawn. The five ladies are, left to right, Miss Lora I. 
Blood, Miss Ella Bartlett, Mrs. Fanny W. Raymenton, Miss 
Nellie J. Adams, Miss Fanny Bacon. 
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Harry Levi, Rabbi, Temple Israel, Boston 


Edward H. Cotton 


=| FRIEND, to whom I was outlining the plan 
4! of these interviews, remarked: “Have you 
You should 


included Rabbi Harry Levi? 

eso do so, by all means. He is not only a leader 
of progressive Jews, but of men of all degrees of opin- 
ion who hope for one universal church.”’ 

Rabbi Levi, as a subsequent conversation de- 
veloped, does entertain the hope, the conviction, that 
Christianity and Judaism will eventually merge into a 
common faith. This belief he bases on the ground 
that closer associations—already commenced and 
continuing with wider and wider application each 
year—will not cease until the world has one common 
faith. “Of course you and I will not see that day,” 
he added; “‘but, for all forward-looking and informed 
men, the consummation is inevitable.” 

He is doing his part. He began his ministry in 
Wheeling, W. Va., thirty years ago. In the inter- 
vening time he has exchanged pulpits with nearly 
one hundred Christian ministers, though in all but 
two instances the suggestions came from him. He 
has also made many other suggestions forexchanges 
which for one reason or another have not been ac- 
cepted. 

We talked of many things that morning at 
Rabbi Levi’s home: of the trend toward a universal 
faith; of reasons why some churches are full and 
others vacant; of the attitude of the Jews toward 
Jesus and toward the Bible; why the Jew is disliked, 
and his place in the world to-day. It was exceedingly 
interesting to me. I wrote rapidly at his dictation, 
and then submitted the type-written manuscript to 
him. Now comes the conscientious interest of the 
man in his message. In nearly every instance, each 
person asked to contribute an interview to this 
series 'responded readily. No one, however, except 
Rabbi Levi, took pains to rewrite all he had said. 
This may be due to the fact that his church duties 
had concluded for the summer, and he had the 
time, while most of the other men gave the interview 
in the midst of the workday. I think, though, that 
Rabbi Levi would have made the revision, anyway. 
So readers have his opinions direct from his own pen. 

“One day, of course, we shall have a universal 
faith. To be sure, we of this generation shall not live 
to see it. But we are moving forward with increas- 
ingly rapid pace to its consummation. People of dif- 
fering faiths are coming closer to each other and 
learning more of each other. Many old-time preju- 
dices, hatreds, and misunderstandings are going. 
We are beginning to appreciate the divinity, and 
respect the integrity, of the other man’s point of view. 
While discovering the right of men to differ, we are 
catching an even larger vision of our common ground, 
our common divinity, and our common humanity. 
When the universal faith comes it will likely represent 
a composite of all that is best in every faith of our 
time. To this composite, Christianity will make its 
contribution. So will Judaism. 

“Tonorance is the prolific mother of most of our 
misunderstandings. Knowledge is power. We dis- 


like when we do not know. Scenically, distance may 
lend enchantment, but not socially. Prejudice pre- 
vails between Jew and Christian because they do not 
know each other. They need to be brought together— 
each to discover the truth and the point of view of the 
other. Hence I have exchanged pulpits with scores of 
Christian ministers, and have spoken before hundreds 
of Christian organizations. It is significant that an 
increasing number of Christian groups ask that I dis- 
cuss before their members some phase of Jewish life 
and thought. 

“T am deeply interested in the program of the 
Fellowship of Faiths because it serves this very pur- 
pose. You will recall the three exceedingly interest- 
ing meetings held recently under its auspices. One was 
held at Temple Israel, where representatives of eight 
differing non-Christian faiths gathered to pay respect 
to Christianity. The other two were held at the Old 
South Meeting-house. At the first, men of seven 
differing faiths met to discuss their common spiritual 
outlook; and at the second, seven different denomi- 
nations paid common tribute to Judaism. And this 
in the year 1926, in the city of Boston! Who still 
doubts that we are moving forward? 

“We who are interested in religion have no reason 
to be discouraged. Religion is easily holding its own. 
It is even definitely growing in influence. We worry 
too much about the so-called unchurched. First, we 
exaggerate their numbers. Masses of people are 
regular church attendants, though they may not 
appear regularly at the services of their own churches. 
Besides, religion and the church are not synonyms. 
The church is a vital agency; but there is religion 
where there is no church, and there will be religion 
if the church ceases to be. The church has irreligious 
people in it. Some churches know little of religion. 
Millions of people probably attend no church service, 
and still are deeply spiritual. ‘The heaven of heavens 
can not contain Thee; how much less this house which 
I have builded!’ 

“T do not absolve the unchurched from all re- 
sponsibility. If the church is a necessary institution, 
especially for our day, if it serves the whole com- 
munity—as it does—including even’ those who are 
not affiliated with it, then every man and woman 
should belong to some church, preferably the church 
of one’s birth. The more one puts into the church, 
the more one will get out of it. 

“On the other hand, the church itself is not 
guiltless. If its pews are empty, or if there are many 
unchurched, it may be that its own hands are not 
clean. Why do so many people remain away from 
the church? Sometimes because the church itself is 
not sufficiently spiritual, democratic, practical, modern, 
warm, honest. Sometimes it is too coldly intellectual, 
rational, not making sufficient allowance for the play 
of emotion. Sometimes it is too ecclesiastical, formal, 
conventional. In all church life we need the happy 
mean—that fine compromise between what William 
James called ‘logic-chopping rationalism’ and the 
emotionalism which may become simply uncon- 
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trolled hysterics. If rationalism ever held sway, it 
was as a protest against blind emotional evangelistic 
credulity. If mysticism is now gaining the upper 
hand, it is because people are discovering what they 
have to understand over and over again through the 
ages of history—that we can not live by the bread of 
eclecticism alone; and that we must walk, if we are 
to walk at all, by the light not merely of our limited 
and inadequate reason, but of that faith which—as 
the philosopher has wisely suggested, sees, but not 
with the eyes; hears, but not with the ears. 

“Am I a liberal in religion? Yes. More accu- 
rately, perhaps, a conservative liberal—open-armed to 
all new truth, but holding fast true and tried prin- 
ciples transmitted through the ages. : 

“You ask about the Jews and Jesus? Understand 
that all Jews are not alike. In Jewish circles we re- 
produce the differences found among Christians. Just 
as the Christian community runs the whole gamut— 
from orthodoxy, represented by Catholicism, through 
conservatism, represented by the evangelical! churches, 
to liberalism, represented by Congregationalism, Uni- 
versalism, and Unitarianism—so in the Jewish group 
are those of every religious platform. Moreover, as 
in Christian circles, the majority of Jews belong to 
the orthodox camp. Among Jews, therefore, will be 
found differing attitudes toward Jesus. At one time, 
it is true, the name of Jesus was not allowed on the 
lips of the Jew—was never mentioned in the synagogue. 
Nor is the reason hard to find. All the torture for 
ages so diabolically inflicted on the Jew, was visited on 
him ‘in the name of Jesus.’ It was natural that the 
Jew should have associated the two—should have 
come to hold the name of Jesus responsible for the suf- 
fering he so unjustly bore. So the Christian Church 
robbed the synagogue of one of its own prophets and 
made impossible the very influence it so desired to 
exert. Gradually, however, the truth is beginning 
to emerge. Just as the church is realizing that Jesus 
would never have countenanced anti-Jewish hatred— 
would, indeed, have been the first to denounce it— 
so the Jew is coming to understand that Jesus was in 
no way to blame for all the horror of the ages. So 
both church and synagogue are beginning to find the 
real Jesus. It is true that it is only the liberals in 
both camps who have caught the largest measure of 
the vision. 

“Tiberal Jews, like liberal Christians, entertain 
a liberal attitude toward the Bible. The Bible is a 
great volume of literature. It is a great volume of 
history, even though it may contain fable, legend, 
myth. Even its legends teach us history—the history 
of the times in which they were believed and written 
down. The Bible, inspired of God, was written by 
men—human beings, with limited vision and reach. 
These men gave us the best they knew, but that best 
was not perfect because the men themselves were not 
perfect. God alone is perfect. But above and be- 
yond all else, the Bible is a great book of religion— 
the greatest religious volume the ages have given us. 
In truth, all that really concerned those who wrote it 
was this—the teaching of religion. They caught a 
marvelous spiritual revelation, and worried little as 
to the medium through which they taught it to the 
people. The story of creation teaches imperishable 
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truths when it says that God made the universe, that 
He made it good, and that He alone made it, though 
science may discredit the time limit it places on 
creation. And the Book of Jonah still teaches the 
eternal truth that God is Father of all, though Jonah 
may never have been swallowed by a whale. What 
matters the frame, if the painting be beautiful and 
appealing? 

“Why is the Jew disliked? Prejudice is a hydra- 
headed monster. It springs from no one cause. In 
the earliest days, every one was disliked who did not 
belong to one’s own family, tribe, group, people. All 
without the circle were barbarians—legitimate prey. 
Prejudice against the Jew prevailed before the Chris- 
tian came. But the Christian deepened, widened, 
organized it, fanned it into a flame, gave it ecclesias- 
tical significance, made it a church matter. The Jew 
was hated because he would not compromise or desert 
his faith. Shut off in the ghetto, he became the 
great unknown; and people hated him because they 
did not know him—because they judged him by mere 
hearsay. And being hated, no matter what he did 
he was hated the more. The world bent his back, 
and then cursed him for not standing erect. If the 
Jew failed, he was denounced as being incompetent. 
If he succeeded, he was denounced as being too clever 
and able. Envy came upon the scene. We never like 
our superiors. We never like those who succeed where 
we fail. Then economic elements entered the arena. 
Even politics declined to be kept out. Anti-Semitism 
became a political matter. Men ran for office—sought 
to keep power on the score of hatred of the Jews. 
When kings and ministers feared popular uprising, 
they diverted the just wrath of the downtrodden 
masses by instigating pogroms against the Jews. 
Why is the Jew disliked? Because people do not 
know him; because they generalize regarding him; 
because they see him with the prejudiced eye of yes- 
terday; because they think all Jews are alike. There 
are bad Jews and good. There are bad Christians 
and good. We need to know the truth and judge 
justly. 

“It is popularly supposed that Jews are rich. 
Some are; but the number is very small. The richest 
men in America are not Jews. Few Jews are among 
the wealthy of any land. Count the multimillionaires 
of our day. Mention their names. How many are 
Jews? Fifty years ago, hardly a Jew of means could 
be found. Now that the ghetto is gone, and in many 
lands, as in America, the Jew is given a square deal 
and a fair chance, many of this people are managing 
to get on their feet. Yet it still remains true, though 
the world does not know it, that the vast majority of 
Jews are exceedingly poor. More than that, the vast 
majority, to this very day, hardly know where to find 
the bread and water for the hour. There are some 
fourteen million Jews in the world. Most of them 
still know injustice, persecution, and the hunger that 
these conditions always breed. The world does not 
know it, because it is not interested in the Jew— 
because the Jew in his need always turns to his own; 
and because, so long as he can keep body and soul 
together, he will not ask for aid; also, because he has 
learned, by the bitter experience of the ages, how to 
make a little go far. 
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“Most think of the Jew as a business man. But 
originally he was a tiller of the soil and a shepherd. 
And he would probably have remained such for ages 
if the iron hand of persecution had not forced him 
into other channels. In the Middle Ages he was often 
allowed but two ways of making a living—lending 
money and selling old clothes, each an unpopular 
vocation. All other avenues were closed to him; 
hence his association with banking, pawnbroking, and 
the clothing business. Now that most restrictions are 
gone, as here in America, or England, or Italy, or 
France, Jews are found in every walk of life. There 
are Jewish business men; but also, there are Jewish 


men in all professions, arts, sciences. The Jew is 
neither devil nor angel—just a human being like his 
fellows, with the same interests, the same ambitions, 
the same dreams. Give him a fair field and no favor, 
and he will make good. He is making good.” 

Will you not agree that religion could use more 
leaders of the spirit and vision of Rabbi Levi?—a 
spirit well exemplified by the inscription which wel- 
comes visitors to the Temple Israel: 

“Dedicated to the Brotherhood of Man—Conse- 
crated to the Fatherhood of God.” 

So may men always look to a world fellowship of 
service and love! 


A Song in the Fog 


Theresa Homet Patterson 


sm TER one of us had waited years for the 
a trip, a big, enveloping, all inclusive cloud 
DA picked our day to rest upon Mount Wilson, 
{E4| that mile-high mountain, selected as the 
sunniest and starriest for the world’s greatest ob- 
servatory! Clouds romping over June blue or linger- 
ing breathless in opalescent sunset or flaming with 
morning fire are nature’s grandest, though common- 
est, pictures. Perhaps one is moved even more by 
their beauty in looking down upon them as they run 
and tumble, disintegrate and reform into all sorts of 
fanciful shapes, or, closing ranks, shut out the earth, 
giving in mischievous manner a peek hole now and 
then. Grandest of all is it when cloud meets cloud 
with flash of steel in deafening combat. That “‘dis- 
tance lends enchantment” was spoken of clouds. To 
be immersed in one is to be brought up cabang with 
one’s own ill temper. 

The little air-tight stove in the cabin roared 
defiance at the cold and gloom. There was a pene- 
trating, soul-numbing cold abroad and it took cour- 
age to go out. With such impenetrable fog one might 
step off, but what of it? Discomfort leads to reckless- 
ness. 

Out of the fog came a song—dquiet, calm, con- 
tented—strangely in contrast to my state of mind. 
The path was narrow; it was steep below; I moved 
quietly toward that song. Out of the mist a clump 
of oak took form, and then a bird. He was so singu- 
larly at peace and satisfied with his lone lot as he 
mingled his work and his song, peering carefully in 
and out of the oak blossoms, showing no fear if he 
sensed my presence at all. Ten seconds elapsed be- 
tween the songs, which came “gently as the rain fall- 
eth,” from no sense of duty but as an expression of 
some inner peace deeper than mere joy. Neighbor of 
the telescope, he did not have to fathom space nor 
fuss about his creation, or the age of the world. His 
world that tree—or another—his work destroying its 
enemies. With back gray as the day, breast of pure 
white, he might have seemed an animated portion of 
the cloud but for the striking emphasis of black and 
white alternating on head and throat'—an exquisite 
bit in feathers. In name he was only the black- 
throated gray warbler—in reality he was an alche- 
mist, changing a gray, raw, viewless day into one long 
to be remembered for its song. “Oh, the little more 


and how much it is!’ He was singing, not to be heard 
of men but rather as if he had entered into his closet. 
His song is thin, high-pitched, but of great sweetness, 
concluding with rising inflection, with merest sug- 
gestion of the hermit thrush. 

Up in front of the hotel the little quaker juncos 
and chipping sparrows with mahogany caps were 
startled—so easily startled, but are right back—by two 
deer which come regularly to feed, but not without 
cautious watching. The click of a door latch sent them 
bounding over the wall, soon, like the juncos, to re- 
turn. One quail stood at attention, two—three— 
four—with spiffy plumes! They seemed to grow 
rounder as they ate, and when they could not swallow 
another kernel they looked at what remained and 
dreaded to straighten. Attention, march—and four 
knights disappeared in the fog. 

With evening a sprightly wind came up and 
whisked the clouds away. Except for the cold which 
was taking possession of my bed, I would have broken 
my promise rather than rise to see the day break. As 
it was 1 heard it. The air was full of crackling sounds 
that came from somewhere between me and the fad- 
ing stars. The ground was frozen as we took our 
shivering way to that thrillingly narrow path from 
which the earth leaps both ways into canyons deep 
where night still held vigil. The robin was first to call 
out, ‘‘Cheer a lee.”” Waking response came from near 
and far. In a twinkling the air was full of bird songs. 
From the tops of the great pines with voice full and 
clear the grosbeak began broadcasting. Beside the 
path was a chipmunk half awake. A chickadee, 
hoarse (and what wonder), attempted his cheery lay 
while his brother chanted a refrain like a priest in the 
temple. From those dead giants which lean out over 
abysses the ash-throated flycatcher was calling “Come 
here,’”’ when just to look there would make one dizzy. 
His is the high note at Paul Smith’s, in the Adiron- 
dacks, where he reminds people in no sub rosa voice to 
“Pay here.” His clear, far ringing song is suited to 
majestic mountains, to echo across canyons. Does he 
live up to it? Is he never frivolous? Is he always 
aloof and alone? If there were insane asylums for 
birds would he figure largely with sheepherders and 
farmers’ wives from the remote branches? Watching 
for sunrise on this eery height, held on by nothing 
more comforting than space and eternity, seemed a 
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fitting situation for moving pictures or future night- 
mares—but not for me, and I crept back to a tree 
which though small was material. If the ash-throated 
laughed it was to himself. Far below in the dark 
stillness the canyon wren’s song flowed down the scale 
like liquid music. Such a little bird with such a big 
song! It is entrancing—one of nature’s rarest gems 
in majestic setting. 

The crested jays were policing as usual, with 
possibly some respect for the time and the place. 
Their good looks help to modify our ideas of their 
manners and morals. 

Beyond us was a great sea of mountain waves, 
their blue mist tinged with the pink of the eastern sky. 
Back of us lay the scintillating bejeweled “Crown of 
the Valley’”’ and the cities on to the sea, an inverted 
heaven twinkling with a million man-made stars. 

The song of the wren tit came from the moun- 
tain sides, but the main concert was in where there 
were more trees and protection if less view. The little 
warbler had moved over to greet the sunrise with a 
song. Passing the bird bath we found it frozen solid, 
and four boys who had slept in a wind protected corner 
were in much the same condition. 


It takes the purple finch to tell how joy cometh 
with the morning. His warble just bubbled joy all 
over that mountaintop! Space could not have too 
many of such songs released to break, perhaps, upon 
some shore of Mars. 

I came upon the dearest baby talk as the little 
topsy-turvy birds were taking breakfast. Mother 
sang the sweetest ever “Chick a dee dee’”’ with all 
its variations, as she trailed the babies from oak 
tassels to lilac. The last light had gone out; the 
ocean of fog covered the valley, dashing its spray 
high against the mountain shore, flowing up the car- 
yons as the sea rose. West of Pasadena cloud islands 
floated in among the mountains and grew in size. 
The fog swept on like an invading army which no 
human hand or sword could stay. Voices began to 
descend the trail. As we waited for the bus a pair of 
grosbeaks came down; she fed, but he wouldn’t risk it. 
One bird puzzled me; I could not see his colors. 
Then as if he knew it he flew over, leaving a trail of 
bluebird notes. We had seen Saturn with its rings 
and attending moons and a new star cluster which 
is so ridiculously old; but best of all was a song in the 
fog. rom California Southland. 


The Young People’s Christian Union Convention 


Doris Swett 


Early risers on Saturday morning, July 17, enjoyed a ‘‘Sun- 
rise Service” at 6 o’clock in Fairmount Park. The service was 
led by the New York state president, the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich 
of Henderson. ‘With God for Humanity” was his subject. 

At 9.30 a. m. in the Church of the Restoration the Con- 
vention reassembled for the final reports of committees, new 
business and the election of officers. 

After the opening prayer by Dr. Harold Marshall of Boston, 
the Committee on Credentials gave its final report—eighty-four 
delegates being present. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was read. 
Resolutions were passed in appreciation of the courtesy and 
hospitality of the people of the churches of Philadelphia; in sup- 
port of Onward and the Five Year Program of the General 
Convention; in appreciation and thanks for Dr. Adams as a 
representative of the General Convention; in support of closer 
union and fellowship with other young people’s societies; in 
favor of continued support of missions; in commendation of the 
work the Massachusetts State Union is doing in connection with 
the Clara Barton Open Air Camp; expressing regret for the death 
of Dorothy Drabble of Woonsocket, R. I., Dorothy and Alfred 
Karlen of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, and Mr. J. Thomas Moore. 

It was further resolved: ‘“‘That we as a Convention go on 
record as being in sympathy with the views of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, including the opposition to 
compulsory military training and the Japanese Exclusion Act; 
and being in favor of our co-operation in the World Court and 
League of Nations as presented to us by its Secretary, Mr. F. W. 
Libby; and further, that through our Social Service Department, 
we educate local Unions in regard to this matter.” 

The report of the Committee on Recommendations was 
accepted in substance as follows: It endorsed “Institutes” and 
the “Legion of the Cross” as now carried on; pledged support to 
the Five Year Program; provided for a new officer called ‘““Trans- 
portation Agent;” advised a campaign for subscriptions to On- 
ward, and a local reporter in each Union; endorsed the ‘Five 
Cents a Week” and “Young People’s Week” policies; provided 
for chartering local Unions; authorized a complete revision of the 
constitution; urged a return to the policy employing a Field 


Secretary; broadened the recreation department, providing for 
heads of outdoor, indoor, musical and dramatic recreation; 
provided for new quarterly bulletins, and a publicity agent; 
approved co-operation with other young people’s organizations, 
and presented recommendations designed to speed up appoint- 
ment of various committees, both permanent and relating to the 
biennial conventions. The General Convention was asked to 
furnish two speakers for future conventions. The Christian 
Leader was endorsed as worthy of continued support. A concen- 
trated drive for new members was made a part of the program 
for the coming year. A constitutional amendment was passed 
favoring biennial sessions between June 1 and Nov. 1 of every 
even year. Departments as at present are continued and pro- 
vision is made to help local committees bear the burden of enter- 
taining biennial conventions. 

Invitations for the next Convention being next in order, the 
Rev. Ellsworth Reamon made an urgent appeal that the Con- 
vention go west for its next annual meeting. So impressive was 
this appeal that the Convention voted to accept this invitation 
to hold its next Convention in Minneapolis, Minn. 

An impressive service in loving memory of Miss Dorothy 
Drabble of the Woonsocket, R. I., Union and Dorothy and Alfred 
Karlen of St. Paul’s Union of Chicago was a part of Saturday 
morning’s program. Miss Mary Slaughter had charge of this 
service. She called upon members present who had known these 
friends of the Union to tell something of their life and interests. 

William Wheelock of the Woonsocket Union called to re- 
membrance Dorothy Drabble, and Bess Marie O’Brien spoke in 
loving memory of Dorothy Karlen. William Carney spoke of his 
chum, Alfred Karlen, and in behalf of the St. Paul’s Union pre- 
sented to the General Union a silver loving cup inscribed with 
Alfred’s name. This is to be awarded each year to the Union 
whose members in the aggregate travel the greatest number of 
miles to attend the General Union Convention. 

The following officers were elected: President, Carl Olson; 
vice-president, Harold Lumsden; secretary-treasurer, Albert H. 
Day; trustees, Mary Slaughter, Emerson Wulling, Eleanor 
Bonner, Arthur Litchfield. 

A new feature in the Y. P. C. U. Convention program fol- 


lowed. A service installing these officers was eonducted by the 
retiring president, Mr. Reamon. 

That the Executive Board could not carry on without the 
support of local Unions was recognized in the service which fol- 
lowed, when representatives from the many states and local or- 
ganizations came forward, each briefly pledging loyalty and 
support for the coming year. 

The Convention Banquet at the Benjamin Franklin was a 
rousing good one. Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Miami, Florida, 
presided as toastmaster. Harold Lumsden presented the Spooner 
Trophy to St. Paul’s Union, Springfield, Mass., and Dr. Harold 
Marshall awarded the prizes to the winning Unions in the Chris- 
tian Leader campaign. The loving cup given in memory of 
Alfred Karlen was then given to the Union of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., for having traveled the greatest 
number of miles this year to the Convention. 

The Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed of Watertown, N. Y. 
was the speaker of the evening. He emphasized three vital 
points. First: “We need religion.” Second: “No matter what 
your work you are developing certain faculties and you need 
something which will help you develop them in the highest de- 
gree.” This something is the religion of Jesus. Third: “There 
are special opportunities for service which come to every man 
and here religion becomes the eyes of the person to see oppor- 
tunities for service.” 

Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., preached a strong 
sermon on Sunday morning from the text: “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 

“How wise this statement is,’”’ he said, “we shall see when 
we consider three statements. First, every one loves something 
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and somebody. There are no exceptions to this rule. The human 
heart must lavish its affections on something and on somebody.” 

In the second place Dr. Adams pointed out that “men rise 
or fall not in what they must do, but in the thing they love to do.” 

And finally, he said, love can be directed and controlled. 
We ought in personal matters to consider how this or that will 
look to us ten or twenty years from now. We dislike to take 
advice from our elders, but after all is there any rational reason 
why we should make the mistake those gone ahead have made? 

Dr. Adams carried his thought into various fields, showing us 
how carefully we ought to choose our friends, our books, our life 
work. Faith, friendship, purity, are the great challenging ideals. 

An impressive service of consecration was held in the aifter- 
noon, led by the Rev. George A. Gay, Camp Hill, Ala. 

His subject was, “Jesus Captures Youth.” “All people 
followed Jesus, but noticeably young people. Christianity in 
the days of Jesus was a youth movement. Apostles were young 
men, missionaries young men, crusaders young men, pilgrims 
young people. The ferment and progress in the church to-day. 
are youth products. What is it about Jesus that charms and 
captures youth? The charm of the impossible has always won 
the undying devotion of youth. This was the way of Jesus. He 
dared to do the impossible thing, the unheard of, the dangerous. 
Youth to-day responds to the call of Jesus because in his life 
was expressed an answer to the problems of every day living. 
The question to-day is what shall we do with Jesus. It is not 
enough that we kneel to him. We must follow him. 

The closing mass meeting on Sunday evening was privileged 
to hear Dr. Lloyd Balderson of the Society of Friends, speaking 
on “China and the West.” 


Summing Up the Great Catholic Gathering 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
Daniel Evans 

When it comes to presenting a dazzling spectacle there is 
no organization that can hold a candle to the Catholic Church. 
Political parties, commercial chambers, business organizations, 
social and philanthropic clubs, singly or all combined, can not 
compete with the incomparable skill of the Catholic Church. 
It has the tradition, the experience, the psychological knowledge, 
for making exhibits that make other great occasions seem like 
the make-believe play of children. As a purely human phenom- 
enon, in the art of the spectacular, in the management of crowds, 
in the administration of business, in the care of detail, the Eu- 
charistic Congress was worth the attention of business men, 
advertising agencies, political managers, and psychologists. 
Of course, as a religious phenomenon it was of great significance 
for us all. : 

The Eucharistic Congress had its origin in the piety of a 
devout French woman, Marie Tamisier, at whose solicitation 
the first congress was convened at Lille, France, June 21, 1881. 
This Congress was attended by about three thousand persons. 
Since then every year except during the World War, such a 
Congress has been held in various parts of Europe and once in 
the Holy Land, and once before on this continent, in Canada, 
and always with increasing numbers of attendants. The Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress surpassed the others, not only in numbers 
of the lay folk, but also of the clergy from all parts of the world, 
and with numerous cardinals and a Papal Legate, a sort of vicar 
of the Pope, who was received, as far as possible, as the Pope 
himself, indeed, Cardinal Mundelein made the amazing statement 
that in the person of the papal delegate the Christ himself 
entered Chicago. 

It is well for us to know the meaning of this amazing spec- 
tacle. The eucharist is “the unbloody sacrifice of the body 
and blood of Christ. During the mass, as the words of conse- 
eration are uttered by the celebrant priest, that which was, and 
to all appearance is, bread and wine becomes the body and blood 
of Christ, his soul and divinity. Jesus Christ is actually pres- 
ent upon the altar under the appearance of bread and wine. 


He is upon the altar, in entirety, in either species, 7. e., of bread 
and wine. The consecrated host or small white wafer is reserved 
in the tabernacle of the altar in all Catholic churches and is 
adored as the living presence of Jesus Christ.” 

Here then is the official statement of the meaning of the 
mass, the doctrine of the eucharist. There is a strange, miracu- 


_lous, apparently magical power in the spoken word of the priest. 


It changes the simple substance of bread and wine into the divine 
substance of the very soul and divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
appearance remains the same, the substance is changed. This 
is the doctrine of trans-substantiation. There les back of it a 
long philosophical history and theory which in the Middle 
Ages played a leading role in formulating and defending the 
doctrine. There also lies back of it a much older and larger 
religious craving and theory. The craving is for something 
definite, tangible, apprehensible, visible, a sort of materialization 
ot the spiritual. The Divine Being himself must be imprisoned 
in some object, fixed there, given a local habitation and a name. 
The whole history of religion makes manifest this craving for 
the materialization of the Divine. 

The danger to spiritual religion is very great in this craving, 
and in this materialistic way of satisfying it religion takes 
on a materialistic cast. It becomes fetishistic. It may even 
degenerate into magic. Religion loses its nature as faith, but 
takes on the character of credulity. The spiritual gives way to 
the spectacular. 

Doubtless there were thousands and thousands at the 
Congress for whom these dangers were avoided, and they re- 
ceived much spiritual good. They may have gone through the 
material to the spiritual, through the tangible to the intangible. 
They may have gone through the bread and wine to the spiritual 
presence of Christ. And only as they make this pilgrimage of 
the mind do they really get spiritual profit for their souls. 

The real living presence of the Lord Jesus, however, for 
persons who have a spiritual conception of the Christian re- 
ligion and a spiritual philosophy of the world, is his presence to 
our minds. When two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there is he in the midst of them. When these devout folk 
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think the thought of Christ, when they love as he loved, their 
consciences responding to the same divine righteousness, and their 
wills dedicated to the interests of the kingdom of God, then the 
Christ knocks at the door of the heart and it is opened to him and 
he comes in and sups with them. When he is present fo our 
minds, then he is present in our minds. It is the human mind 
or heart that is his real tabernacle, wherein he remains. 

This is the real eucharist, this the spiritual mass, this the 
communion in which we can all have our part. In our revolt 
from the crass materialistic conception of the mass, we are in 
danger of not making as much use of this great service of the 
Christian Church as the means of grace for our souls. Liberal 
churches and Christians have reacted strongly against the 
mass and against the communion. Others who may be and in- 
deed are liberal in theology have a profounder sense of the need 
of symbolism in religion, others the power to penetrate through 
the symbol to the reality, and so are recognizing the need of 
recovering the communion service, giving it a larger place in their 
thought and life, and in the life and worship of the church. The 
spiritual is seen in and through the material symbol; the Living 
Christ is present to and in the mind; the great ethical law of 
sacrifice is made clear; the bond of brotherhood becomes stronger; 
the sense of the invisible deepens. 

It is good for us to realize that nothing spectacular is neces- 
sary; crowds do not command the living presence of Christ; 
a Papal Legate does not constitute the necessary requirement 
for the spiritual eucharist. No, where two or three are gathered 
together in Christ’s name, there is he in their midst. It’s all 
so simple, spiritual, quiet, modest, beautiful. It’s a thing of the 
souls of like-minded folk. Our own churches may be the scene 
of the presence of the Living Spirit of the Eternal Christ. 


* * * 


OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE COMMUNION 


The occurrence of the great Roman Catholic Congress at 
Chicago, probably the largest religious assemblage ever gathered 
in history, has placed upon the Protestants of this country a clear, 
immediate, and deep obligation for redefining and revitalizing 
the expression of their own faith. 

Despite the effort to surround and permeate the Eucharistic 
Congress with the highest sacredness, it has not been possible to 
keep it free from the suggestion of being a great stroke of pub- 
licity, an effort to utilize in a spectacular way and-on a vast scale 
the influences of a mass psychology—which Romanism in its 
normal aspects has always emphasized in the psychology of the 
Mass. We make these reflections dispassionately and with the 
purpose simply and fairly to appraise the nature and effects of 
the Chicago congress. We have little patience with the petty 
and mean-spirited attitude that certain belligerent free-thinkers, 
and narrow-minded sectarians, have assumed toward the Roman- 
ist gathering. We commend, rather, that attitude of courtesy 
and good will which the daily papers have emphasized as the most 
common expression of Jews and Gentiles outside the Romanist 
fold. Those Protestants who attach any primacy of value to 
publicity stunts, great spectacular occasions, and crowd psychol- 
ogy in the service of religion should ungrudgingly recognize the 
magnitude and sublimity of what Roman Catholic leaders have 
planned and accomplished in this rallying to America of devout 
Romanists from all the ends of the earth in adoration of the 
host. We would not minimize the motives of simple devotion 
that have led many among the thousands to Chicago; but neither 
are we disposed to underestimate the extent to which in the 
minds of the hierarchy, and other leaders of Romanism, de- 
liberate purposes of propaganda have been present in this great 
undertaking. 

For our own part we are neither dazzled nor chagrined. 
Without disparaging what is good in the Roman Catholic Church 
or ignoring the defects and weaknesses of Protestantism, we view 
this great Eucharistic gathering as we view the whole course of 
the church’s history, with an unwavering faith in that supreme 
principle that Protestantism has asserted and that Congrega- 
tionalism has carried out to its logical conclusion. 


What is that principle? Simply the recognition that it is 
the presence of Christ that alone constitutes the Christian 
validity of experience and fellowship, and that that presence 
does not depend upon priest, form, formula, or authority. On the 
contrary, wherever two or three are gathered together in the 
name of Jesus there he is in the midst. 

Do we Protestants realize how sublime a truth is here? 
It is a good time to recall Dr. Robert F. Horton’s complaint 
against both the Roman and the Anglican communions in so far 
as either professes to be a Catholic church, viz., that they are too 
small. A church that is going to be as broad as Christ, and as 
deep and high as Christ, must take in all Christ’s people. Its 
authority and its orders can not exclude from the body of Christ 
those who know the reality of his presence and the joys of his 
salvation. 

The profound need of the present hour is that we Protestants 
should go ahead and do our work with faith and courage. Our 
business is to preach Christ, and not to aggrandize ourselves. 
We have a positive witness to bear and we must not spend our 
force in controversy, or in negative and defensive activities. If 
it be true that any spirit of bitterness prevails—and we have 
full confidence in our Western Editor’s statement and inter- 
pretation of the facts—we regret it. It is not a time for bitter- 
ness, even if certain officials in America have assumed an atti- 
tude toward the Eucharistic Congress, and the visitors to it, that 
savors more of subserviency than of legitimate courtesy. Just 
at present we Protestants should be concerned only about two 
things—first, a determination that we shall allow no encroach- 
ments of authority, ecclesiastical or civil, to assail our religious 
liberty; and second, that we shall use our liberty to vindicate our 
faith by living Christ-like lives and by fulfilling the conditions 
that make the presence and guidance of Christ assured in the 
fellowship of believers—either two or three gathered in Christ’s 
name or the larger fellowship of all who love him. 

The day has gone by—if there ever was such a day—when 
Congregationalists, or one might say Protestants in general, find 
the true church only in one group or sect. However much they 
may hold to the truth of their own conceptions they recognize 
the wide diversity of the sincere approach of men to God, and the 
manifold ways in which divine grace is adapted to the needs of 
men. They recognize the saintly elements in every great his- 
toric communion. But they hold tenaciously to the sublime 
truth which Christian Independency has emphasized—that it is 
the presence of Christ, and that alone, that constitutes the 
validity of the church, and that it is as true to-day as in the days 
of the apostles that where two or three are gathered in his name 
there Christ is in the midst. 

There ought to be from every Protestant pulpit in the land 
a ringing assertion of this profound fact of Christian truth and 
experience. In the presence of the spectacular and elaborate 
let us assert the dignity and beauty of simple faith and devotion; 
in the emphasis upon authority and talk of “the throne’’—strange 
talk in democratic America—let us emphasize anew the priest- 
hocd of all believers and the kingship of Christ. It is a time for 
great, positive assertion. And Protestants, if they would but 
realize it, have for modern America something significant, vital, 
fundamental, to assert. It is a day for the sort of faith and 
practise that made a little group of Congregationalists in the 
“Mayflower,” banded together in the name of Christ, and in 
simple communion in him, a power in the world—the sort of 
faith and practise that later found expression in a little group 
called in derision ‘“‘Methodists,’ but whs, even in an outward 
sense, have achieved a world-wide growth as phenomenal as any 
triumph of Romanism. It is no time fer fear, bitterness, or envy, 
or for any exemplificaticn of “‘an inferiority complex,” and neither 
is it a time for unholy rivalry or recrimination. It is a time 
to seek and practise pre-eminently the presence of God in Christ 
in the full assurance that the deepest fact and principle in Chris- 
tian history and teaching is that Christ dwells in the hearts of 
true believers and makes his power and his presence manifest 
wherever even two or three are gathered in his name.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Being President 


When my election is announced as President of this Great. 
and Glorious Republick which my Great-Grandfather and George 
Washington started some little time ago, most of my friends will 
express surprise, but that will not be true of all of them. There 
be certain Little Children who have already seen that event as 
Inevitable, and they have discussed the matter in Some Detail. 
There existeth among them some little Difference of Opinion 
whether that office can add anything unto the Prestige of their 
Grandpa, but they all are confident that his election will bring 
Distinction to the office. They are not dissatisfied with the way 
in which George Washington and Abraham Lincoln and Calvin 
Coolidge have been managing the office, but they regard these 
Gentlemen as a proper Preparation for that Glory that shall 
Visit this Proud and Happy Land when Grandpa shall become 
President. 

They do not express any Great Enthusiasm over the Prospect 
and have some Apprehension that Grandpa may then be too 
Busy to Play with them, though in this they are Mistaken, and 
they are willing to Confer this Great Benefit upon the Land in 
a Spirit of Patriotick Sacrifice. 

Now when I become President I shall require a Cabinet, 
and they have taken thought of that. And the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah is to be my Secretary of State, and her 
brother who is named for me, even as I am named for my Revolu- 
tionary Sire, is to buckle on the Sword which my Great-Grand- 
father bore in his teeth when he Swam the Hudson River, and he 
is to be Secretary of War. And the little sister of the daughter of 
the daughter of Keturah may have any office she shall want, and 
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a new one every day; and as for the other Cabinet positions, 
there are six little cousins and all of them Very Competent. 

So the Country is Safe, so far as these Little People can 
plan it. 

But there still will be need of Loyal Citizens, or even with so 
wise a President as these Little People believe there will be, and 
so able a Cabinet as they are prepared to Organize, this great 
and Happy Land will Suffer. 

Wherefore I delay not until my Election, but, being as yet 
only an humble Fellow Citizen with the Residue of my Com- 
patriots, I exhort all and sundry among them to a New Loyalty 
to those Principles of Justice and Honour and Obedience to Law 
without which not even I or George Washington could make a 
Nation Great. 

Yea, and this I remember as I read the Story of Washing- 
ton, and the Old Continentals in their Ragged Regimentals 
yielding not, that his gravest Fears were not that he might fail 
to Win the War, nor any doubt about the Righteousness of the 
Principles for which he fought, but an Awful Doubt that some- 
times crossed his mind, whether a people who were so much more 
interested in being Foes than they were in assuming the Responsi- 
bilities of Freedom, were worth fighting for. 

But he rather thought they were worth the Fight, and I still 
hope he was right about it. 

* * * 
AN UNUSUAL STATE CONVENTION 
Stanley C. Stall 


The one hundred and first annual Convention of the Ohio 
Universalist Churches and Auxiliary Bodies opened Sunday 
evening, June 20, in the First Universalist Church of Eaton, 
Ohio. More than three hundred people were present. 

An interesting devotional service was conducted by Miss 
Emma Spiker of Akron on “Your Goal.” This was followed 
by splendid music by the New Madison Men’s Trio and later 
by the Eaton Sunday School Orchestra. 

“Hell and the Way Out” was a dramatic motion picture 
depicting the horrors of war, the work of the World Cou-t and 
League of Nations, and sought to show the way out of war 
through a better understanding among the nations of the world. 
This was followed by a vocal solo by Denzil T. Hill of New 
Madison. 

Monday was the regular Y. P. C. U. Convention. A larger 
attendance at all of the sessions than for many years previous 
testified to the wisdom of getting our people to the convention 
early. President John MacKinnon of the Y. P. C. U. presided. 

A stirring address was given by Mr. Weston Walters, con- 
nected with the Young Men’s Christian Association of Troy, 
Ohio, who fired his audience with an enthusiasm born of better 
understanding of the youth of to-day. Mrs. Annie L. MacKin- 
non of Racine, Wis., mother of the state president of the Y. P. 
C. U., spoke on “The Story in the Y. P. C. U.” 

In the afternoon the Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., spoke 
on “At Armageddon with God.” Mr. Baner is chairman of the 
. Commission on the Ministry, and his address left a strong appeal 
ringing in the ears of all the young people privileged to hear him. 
Mr. Harold Lumsden, of the National Y. P. C. U. board, spoke 
on “The Duty of the Young People to the Church,’’ sounding a 
sincere note of consecration and activity on the part of the young 
men and women of to-day for a larger and more efficient church 
to-morrow. 

The Monday evening service was opened with a short sermon 
and song service led by the Rev. William Gaskin of Belpre and 
Little Hocking. A vocal solo was given by the Rev. Thomas 
Murray of New Madison. The president of the Convention, 
Prof. H. E. Simmons, officially opened the session and the Rey. 
John Edwin Price offered prayer. We were made welcome to 
the city by Mayor W. O. Gross, to the church by Hon. A. C. 
Risinger, who reminded us that Eaton and Eldorado had fur- 
nished thirteen ministers for the Universalist denomination, a 
hearty welcome from sister churches of Eaton was extended by 
the Rev. M. B. Klepinger of the United Brethren church, and the 
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ocal pastor, the Rev. Elmer M. Druley, finished the list of 
“welcomes” by telling us how glad the Eaton folks were to see us. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing of Arlington Heights, Mass., 
gave a splendid address on ‘‘Music and Its Place in the Religious 
Service.” 

The Rev. O. E. Olin of LeRoy gave the sermon of the eve- 
ning, speaking on “The Open Window.”’ Mr. Olin arrived just in 
time to give his sermon and was forced by news of a death in 
his family to leave at the close of the evening service for Kent, 
a drive of two hundred miles. Dr. Frank W. Merrick spoke on 
the Five Year Program of the General Convention and left a 
deep impression on his hearers. 

Tuesday was the regular Sunday School Convention, with 
the State Sunday School president, Carl M. Senn, presiding. 
Mrs. Cushing opened the day with a delightful song service in 
which she taught us how to really sing songs. Miss Elfie Cady of 
Conover led the devotional service and the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry 
offered prayer. Business of the convention was speedily and 
efficiently despatched. 

Dr. George E. Huntley was on the program twice, in the 
morning speaking on ‘‘The Second Quarter of the Twentieth 
Century’? and in the afternoon conducting an interesting and 
instructive Sunday School Forum. Mrs. Cushing conducted 
another conference on Music, and we learned still more about 
the charms of good music and how to portray it. 

Tuesday afternoon Prof. R. H. Schmidt, superintendent of 
the Akron Sunday school, opened the session with a demon- 
stration of “A Good Opening Service for Sunday Schools.” 
All were greatly pleased with his work. Music was rendered 
by Miss Dcrothy Smelker and Mrs. Virginia Fenn. Mrs. Annie 
L. MacKinnon again occupied a place on the program, speak- 
ing on “The Place of the Story in Religious Education.” 

At 4 p.m. on Tuesday, the Ohio W. U. M. A. conducted “A 
Live Wire Missionary Association,” or institute, under the direc- 
tion of a former national president, Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of 
Columbus. 

At 5.30 the Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. banquet was 
enjoyed by a crowd that taxed the capacity of the dining-room, 
The State Superintendent of Churches, Stanley C. Stall, acted 
as toastmaster in the absence of John W. McClure, and toasts 
were responded to by Harold Lumsden, Rosamond Showalter, 
John Blackford and Mrs. Vesta Tibergheim. A vocal solo was 
given by Miss Lucille Hageman of New Madison. 

Tuesday’s evening session was opened with a short sermon 
and song service in charge of the Rev. F’. Osten-Sacken of Kent. 
The music included solos by Warren Duffield and Mrs. Eva 
Kimmel of New Madison, and a violin solo by Mrs. Virginia Fenn 
of Kent. 

We were happy to have with us this year the Rev. Harold 
Marshall, D.D. Mr. Marshall spoke on ‘‘Progressive Universal- 
ism,’’ and everybody thoroughly enjoyed his address. Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne, president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, gave an eloquent address on “Not Servants 
but Friends.” 

The sermon of the evening was by Dr. Frank D. Adams 
of Detroit, Mich., topic, ‘When God Stops Trying.”” Dr. Adams 
spoke to a full house and stirred his hearers to their depths with 
his discourse. He pointed out that there are times when God 
gives His wayward children ‘‘the wheel’’ and lets them go their 
wrong ways, but that God never gives any of us entirely over to 
ourselves and that He is always awaiting our return to the better 
ways of life with outstretched arms. He showed us that there 
have been and always will be times when God will stop trying to 


_have us do right and let us have our own selfish ways, but that 


when we have gone the course and are ready to come back, He 
will await us and give us every possible help. 

Wednesday morning the session was opened with a short 
sermon and song service in charge of the Rev. Thomas M. Mur- 
ray and there was music by the New Madison Ladies’ Quartet. 

Business of the Convention began with the hearing of the 
reports of officers, President Simmons presiding. The report of 
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the Board of Trustees showed three meetings held during the 
year and much business conducted. Report of the treasurer 
showed a cash balance on hand amounting to $6,217.78, divided 
among General, Permanent and Ministerial Relief Funds, and 
total assets of $124,692.78. It also pointed out that virtually 
$24,500 had been added to the Permanent Fund through the 
sale of certain property given to the Convention by Asher and 
Florence Coe of North Olmstead—a portion of the payment of 
this sale in the form of securities which will be added to the 
Permanent Fund as they mature. 

Report of the secretary showed.collections for Ministerial 
Relief Fund larger than for a number of years, totaling $758,39, 
and $1,200 added to the Permanent Fund besides the Coe prop- 
erty sale. It showed Convention Chest collections to the total 
amount of $2,555.30 during the year and payment of state 
quotas to the amount of $503.82. Total amount expended dur- 
ing the year was $10,748.68. 

Report of the Superintendent of Churches showed forty-five 
active churches and five inactive, thirty-nine churches holding 
regular services and six occasional services—a material gain over 
last year. It cited a number of forward movements in various 
local churches, emphasizing the importance of our work at 
Hamilton and the reopening of churches at Sharon Center, Plain 
City, Watertown and Ridgeville. It mentioned possible open- 
ings at Wilmington, Summit Station and Dayton, stressing the 
importance of all three. It reported eighteen active ministers 
in the state as compared to seventeen last year. The Superin- 
tendent reported being ‘‘on the road” at least one-half of his 
time and visiting all churches in the state, some of them several 
times, during the year. One hundred and sixty new members 
were received into membership as compared with 152 last year. 
The value of the Ohio Universalist was stressed and it was urged 
that something be done to secure a larger paid subscription list. 
During the year $1,898.83 was spent in missionary and church 
extension work as against $1,217.79 the previous year. The 
need of adequate signs on church buildings was stressed. The 
Superintendent reported on the Ohio Ministers’ Retreat meet- 
ing, patterned after the Wayside Retreat of Massachusetts, 
and urged its continuance, spoke of the great value of the ten 
day visit of General Superintendent Lowe to Ohio, and urged the 
immediate acceptance of the Five Year Program by a larger 
number of our churches. He said only a comparatively small 
number of local church properties have been deeded to the State 
or General Convention and urged that this be done. The Su- 
perintendent recommended the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to study the matter of adequate ministers’ pensions and 
submit a report at the 1927 meeting of the convention. 

Report of the Fellowship Committee showed twenty-one 
ordained and five licensed ministers in fellowship with the 
Convention. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the Convention of the 
W. U. M. A., and the session was opened by a brief sermon 
and song service in charge of the Rev. Sara L. Stoner, followed 
by prayer by Mrs. Ethel M. Allen. The state president, Mrs. 
Gertrude A. Gladwin, presided and the business session was 
interesting from beginning to end. A feature of the afternoon 
program was the setting apart of a definite place for presenta- 
tion of the activities of the Clara Barton Guild. Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne ably represented the national organization, of 
which she is president. 

Wednesday at 5.30 came the W. U. M. A. and Clara Barton 
Guild banquet, with Mrs. Ruth M. Merrill of Columbus as toast- 
mistress. Toasts were responded to by Mrs. Katie J. Kelly, 
Mrs. Almeda P. Stall, Mrs. Arthur Nash and Mrs. Blanche Price. 
The music consisted of a piano solo by Miss Lura Rule of Eaton 
and 4 vocal solo, “Calvary,” by Mr. Willard Krause of North 
Olmstead. The banquet closed by Mrs. Blanche Price singing 
the verses of “The Whole Wide World for Jesus,”’ and the rest 
singing the chorus. 

Wednesday evening there was a special concert by the Eaton 
Sunday School Orchestra under direction of Henry M. Young. 
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This was followed by a short sermon by the Rev. W. G. Price of 
Columbus. Music consisted of a vocal solo by the Rey. John 
Price of Cincinnati and a flute and piano duet by Rea Brown 
and Raymond Owens. 

The occasional sermon was by the Rey. Harry M. Wright of 
Norwalk and Attica churches, his topic being ‘““The Mount of 
Vision.” Mr. Wright spoke to a filled church and inspired and 
thrilled his audience as he led us step by step from one mount of 
vision to another of even greater height. 

Communion service was observed with the Rev. John Price 
in charge, assisted by the Rey. Ira W. McLaughlin, the Rey. W. 
E. Leavitt, the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry and the Rey. Armon Cheek. 

The Thursday session opened with a short sermon and song 
service in charge of the Rev. Robert Cummins, followed by a 
vocal solo by the Rev. John Price. 

Reports of Committees on Recommendations and Resolu- 
tions were taken up next. These showed careful thought and 
preparation and received the serious consideration of the Con- 
vention. Invitations for 1927 were extended by Blanchester 
and LeRoy, and a vote decided in favor of Blanchester, which 
had extended an invitation for the 1926 meeting and been re- 
fused. 

Thursday afternoon session was resumed with another 
delightful song service in charge of Mrs. Cushing. After com- 
pleting the work of the Recommendations and Resolutions Com- 
mittees, the Convention listened to the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. Officers elected: President, H. E. Simmons; vice- 
president, Albert H. Homans; secretary, Stanley C. Stall; 
treasurer, Chas. R. Olin; trustee for three years, Rey. John 
Edwin Price; preacher of occasional sermon, Rey. George Cress 
Baner, D. D., with Rey. Elmer M. Druley as alternate; member 
of Fellowship Committee for five years, Rev. Rufus H. Dix. 

The Ohio Ministerial Association met at the close of the 
afternoon program and enjoyed a profitable hour together. 

Thursday evening there was a picnic supper at Fort Saint 
Clair Park, and after this was over we repaired to another part 
of the park where a huge campfire had been provided. Here 
under giant trees of the forest and on ground made sacred by 
the sacrifices of forefathers in their fights with Indians, we 
closed the 101st Convention of Universalists in Ohio. The local 
pastor, the Rev. Elmer M. Druley, presided and introduced 
Judge J. KE. Zesiger of Akron, who spoke on “Exercises of the 
Franchise,” the Rev. R. H. Dix of Cleveland on “Law Enforce- 
ment or Criticism,” the Rev. Thomas M. Murray of New Madi- 
son on “Our Morals of To-day,’ and the Rev. George Cross 
Baner of Akron, who summed them all up in his address on 
“What is the church to do about it?” Every one of chese 
addresses rang with enthusiasm and was a challenge to each of 
the 150 persons gathered around the huge fire to go home and 
work for a better Christianity exemplified in the church of to- 
day. The meeting was closed with all joining hands and sing- 
ing together “‘God be with you till we meet again.” 

It was a wonderful convention—satisfying in reports of 
things accomplished, rich in interest of delegates taking a con- 
structive part in the proceedings, abundant in its promise of 
greater things to be accomplished in the year ahead. 


* * * 


Ah! “To-day.” Everything is, after all, summed up in that 
rigid word. To-day, or never, we decide our lot, we make our 
choice, we create our character, we fix our destiny. As one day 
passes unused or defiled, God, of His merey, may fix another 
day, saying: “‘To-day, while it is called to-day, harden not your 
hearts.”” There may always be a new day set before us—a new 
day in which to remedy the lapses of the old. Yet still the new 
day can only be used at the moment when it is present—while it 
is “To-day.” It can not be anticipated; it can not be retrieved. 
Now, while it is yet before us; now, in the instant at which we 
face it; now, under its immediate pressure; now, or never, we 
must come to grips with it. We must lay hold of it. We must 
occupy it; we must buy it up.— H. Scdtt- Holland. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE WISH WE COULD WRITE AS VIVIDLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Like most of your readers I greatly enjoy your Cruisings. 
Your story of the Fourth at Cobleskill had a special appeal for 
me because of the last sentence: “Wild strawberries in the mow- 
ing, bobolinks singing in the trees, are a good cure for an editor 
gone stale on his job.” That fitted my case exactly. 

I too had gone stale on my job. For a long time my feeling 
about it and about life in general had been, “What’s the use?” 
And then some friends living in the country invited me to spend 
the holiday with them. 

There were strawberries in my cure, though not wild ones. 
(There were wild strawberries in it, but they come later in the 
story.) There was a berry patch in the garden back of the house, 
and there in the early morning I picked five quarts of luscious 
great berries, sweet as honey because they had ripened on the 
vines. There was cream to eat on them, too: real cream, with 
yellow lumps in it, cream such as I had not seen for many a 
day. 

I heard no bobolinks, but a whippoorwill sang me to sleep, 
and innumerable birds woke me in the morning. One of them 
urged me over and over, persistently and unendingly, “Do it 
yourself, do it yourself, do it yourself.” I do not know what it 
was he wanted me to do—perhaps it was to pick the strawber- 
ries—but it was good advice, anyway. 

If you had been with us you could have written a delightful 
article about one incident of the day. With a pienie dinner 
packed on the running board, we started off on a long ride, not 
caring much where we went because it was beautiful everywhere. 
We left the main highway as soon as possible and went on through 
lovely shaded country roads, taking always, when we came to a 
fork in the road, the way that led up hill. At last we came to a 
clearing on a hilltop, with a beautiful view on all sides, and we 
stopped the car and got out to enjoy it to the utmost. 

There was a house there—a green bungalow with screened- 
in piazza. There were flowers in the yard and vines climbing 
over the poreh. Back of the house were barns, sheds and chick- 
en-yards. Everything looked neat and thrifty. 

A man came out of the house and we went over and talked 
with him. He was a Finn, and spoke broken English, but he 
understood us and beamed with pleasure when we admired his 
place. My friends had told me that most of the farms in that 
vicinity were occupied by Finns, and I had felt rather unhappy 
about it. In fact, I had been feeling unhappy for a good while 
over the changes that are coming in New England. But I could 
not grudge that smiling, friendly man the home in which he 
evidently took such pride—especially as I knew there was prob- 
ably no Yankee who wanted it. 

I felt still more reconciled when I stopped to talk with the 
barefooted boy who sat on the steps. He was probably about 
ten years old. He had fair hair and blue eyes and freckles over 
his nose. He wore blue overalls and apparently not much else, 
and he was eating wild strawberries from a tin cup. He looked 
like any Yankee farmer’s boy. If I had not seen his father I 
could easily have imagined that his ancestors had lived on that 
hilltop for a hundred and fifty years. I told him that I lived in 
the country when I was a little girl, and that I loved to pick wild 
strawberries. He looked up at me and said rapidly: “I know 
where there’s lots of ’em. I know where there’s lots of wild 
roses, too. There’s woodehucks round here. There’s a hornets’ 
nest in that old stump down there, ’n’ there’s mayflowers round 
here too.” 

I thought of Whittier’s barefoot boy, with his “knowledge 
never learned in schools,” and suddenly I realized that it didn’t 
make a bit of difference whether that boy’s ancestors came 
over in the twentieth century, or in the seventeenth as mine 
did. He not only looked like a Yankee boy, he talked and felt 
like one. He loved the fields and hills about him, he had his favor- 
ite haunts by the brook or in the wood, he went unerringly to 


the places where the wild flowers and the berries grow, just like 
any Yankee boy. 

“You are a lucky boy,” I said to him, “to live in this beau- 
tiful place instead of in the crowded city.”” And I said to myself 
as I went back to the car that perhaps New England is rot 
changing so much as I had feared. The Finn and the Pole 
may take the place of the Yankee on the farm, as the Ford has 
taken the place of the horse and buggy, but the hills are still 
there, and wild strawberries and barefoot boys are always the 
same, and those are the fundamental things. 

New Englander. 
* * 


MAKING HIMSELF UNDERSTOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If you will kindly grant me space to make myself a little 
more clearly understood by your readers as represented by “Ore 
of the Unheroie Majority,’’ I pledge myself to ask for no more 
space in your journal to discuss the subject of war—-past, pres- 
ent or future. 

This discussion seems to be a sort of comedy of errors. Dr. 
Adams finds himself very much misunderstood. He, too, mis- 
understands my position. I did not “spring to his defense.” I 
challenged Mr. Shook’s assumptions in his attack upon what to 
me also seemed to be the vulnerable point in Dr. Adams’s arti- 
cle: his appreciation of the work of the soldier linked with an 
indictment of all war: I would not concern myself with the 
question of the rights and wrongs of past wars if commemoration 
of them were not being effectively used in every corner of the 
world to keep alive the war spirit, the hates and the feuds that 
were better left to die. 

Because we have outgrown evils, or because some good can 
be extracted from the greatest evils, does not imply that at any 
time those evils were of essential value. We discover new 
truths and new laws of living. We do not make those truths and 
laws. They have always existed. We have more general use of 
bath-rooms and vastly better sanitation, but uncleanliness never 
was a virtue. Whiskey was never a good beverage. Chattel 
slavery, polygamy, civil and religious oppression in all their 
forms, were always evils. The darkness of ignorance prevented 
mankind from seeing them as now seen. I do not sit in judg- 
ment upon our ancestors for drinking so much West India rum 
at ordination and installation services, but I do say that they 
would have been much better without it. I condemn the act 
and trust that “One of the Unheroic” can distinguish between 
condemnation of the sin and condemnation of the sinner. 

I wish that all your readers would read Dr. Nasmyth’s 
monumental work upon the effect of war in checking the develop- 
ment of civilization, or, better still, Dr. Nicolai’s “Biology of 
War,” for which the Kaiser’s courts sentenced him to five years 
imprisonment, and did about as well for him as any other of 
the warring governments would have done for the author of such 
a work. Both books show that the institution of war is a com- 
paratively recent human development and no part of the natural 
evolution of human society, but a sort of accidental injection of 
a foreign element into the current of human life, bringing, as a 
necessary consequence, the institutions of slavery, polygamy 
and the horrid servitude and degradation of woman. 

In my article I also took exception to Mr. Shook’s naive 
assumption that, while we needed military preparedness against 
other nations, no other nation needed any preparation against 
our selfish aggression. It may be imputed to me for lack of 
patriotism, but I can not consider this Pharisaic gratulation 
that we are not as other nations are as, to say the least, other 
than very bad taste, especially when the evidence that we are 
not any better is so very obvious. In this country, as in every 
other, reckoning must be made with what Matthew Arnold called 
the essential unsoundness of the great majority, that always 
and everywhere the majority is on the wrong side in eve-y new 
movement for larger truth and justice. The masses do not 
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move abreast of the pioneers but considerably in the rear. ‘““Be- 
eause broad is the way to destruction, many there be that go in 
thereat. Because narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, few 
there be that find it.” No word juggling can make the many 
mean the few and the few mean the many. In 1912 Mr. Wells 
declared that no enlightened Englishman had any patriotic pride 
in any war that his country had waged in the previous one hun- 
dred and fifty years. English enthusiasm for the sacred neces- 
sity of the last and greatest war has, among the enlightened, 
faded almost to the vanishing point. 

On account of its vast wealth and power it is upon the 
Anzlo-Saxon world that the great burden of responsibility for 
the abolition of war must largely rest. No good purpese there- 
fore is served by soothing it to sleep. While one type of patriot- 
ism would call attention to the deeds of heroism in our many 
and bloody Indian wars, the higher patriotism points to the les- 
son taught by Penn which showed that all that wealth of blood 
and courage was a worse than futile waste. The call to the 
prophet is the old one—‘“‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice as 
a trumpet and declare unto my people their transgression.” 
Will “One of the Unheroic Majority” not sit down at once and 
read Lowell’s “Lines on the Present Crisis,” and read it in the 
light of the happenings of our day. He may be inspired to be- 
come one of the Heroic Minority. 

I can not use better words to express my position than those 
of G. K. Chesterton in his work on Charles Dickens. I have not 
the book with me but I can quote it from memory with a fair 
degree of accuracy: 

“This constant reiteration of patriotic half-truths; this 
continual buttering ourselves all over with the same stale butter; 
this ready defiance of small enemies, and the very urgent chal- 
lenge to distant ones; this cowardice so unconscious that it 
wears the plumes of courage, all this is evidence of an English 
as well as an American weakness. In the most stately college 
hall as in the quietest country seat we find that strange delusion 
that the good patriot must be the man who feels complacently 
about his country. What we very foolishly call Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is at present soaked through with a weak sort of 

pride. It uses its organs of public opinion not to warn the public 
but to soothe it. It uses great masses of people not for discus- 
-sion but to procure the pleasures of unanimity. 

“Complacency and comfort may be said to be the qualities 
of insanity. The lunatic is the man who can see no cosmos 
outside a certain tale or conspiracy. He is a man who sees a 
-tenth of the truth and thinks it is the whole. Therefore the more 
plainly we can see the world divided into Saxons and non-Saxons, 
-into our own glorious selves and the rest, the more sure we may 

~ be that we are ina dream. The more plain appear the colors of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority the more certain we may be that we are 
-quietly but surely going mad. For the real world is not plain 
-and simple. It is full of strange perplexities and brutal sur- 
prises, Comfort and completeness is the bane of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, for there is but an inch of difference between the 
-cushioned chamber and the padded cell.” 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Linesville, Pa. 


Fie 


IS HE CONSISTENT? 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

“One of the Unheroie” calls Mr. Whitesmith’s brave and 
brilliant article a “hymn of hate.’”” Being presumably a good 
-reader of the Bible, Mr. Whitesmith has had good training for 
-the job he did so well. Isaiah and Jeremiah certainly excelled 
-in that line, as did all the prophets except those forgotten false 
prophets who heeded the popular demand: ‘Prophesy unto us 
-smooth things.” Is this latter the proper thing for Universalists? 
If so when did it become proper? It was not so in Ballou’s day. 

Jesus, too, had a strange habit of saying bitter things about 
his own nation and good things about the despicable Samaritans 
-and even about publicans and harlots, thus scandalizing his 
respectable countrymen. 


We also remember Jefferson, Lincoln and other great men 
of our own country who were not at all backward in bitterly 
criticising what they thought wrong about their own govern- 
ment and nation. I think Whitesmith is in grand company. 

Finally one may ask, since when has it become approved 
Universalism to be an apologist for Pharisaism and pussyfooting? 
And when did disagreement with the theories and practise of 
the great majority become evidence of a confirmed belief in 
“total depravity?” 

Carl A. Polson. 

Hoopeston, Ill. 


* * 


WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH AT PHILADELPHIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is an old story of a farmer who boasted of a remark- 
ably profitable hen, a prolific fowl which in egg-laying never 
fell below its average but almost always exceeded it. It would 
be pleasant to say that every convention held in the Universalist 
Church far surpassed the average in size, enthusiasm and power— 
but mathematical accuracy forbids. 

You have been courteous enough to allow me an advance 
reading of your editorial entitled “Our Disappointing Conven- 
tions,” and to suggest that I express the views of the Executive 
Board of the General Sunday School Association. I think that 
in our verdicts we all ought to show careful discrimination and 
not indulge in either puerile optimism or unfounded or exag- 
gerated pessimism. 

In the matter of attendance our convention surely was dis- 
appointing, being the smallest that we ever have had at a national 
gathering. It should not be assumed, however, as Vice Presi- 
dent Gibbs was wise enough to point out, that this failure in num- 
bers was indicative of any falling off in the work of the Associa- 
tion, for the report of the Executive Board and every other 
report showed that the past year had been one of steady and 
gratifying advance. The simple fact is that people were not 
won by the thought of attending a July convention in a notably 
hot city, especially as the announcements had featured an ex- 
position which seemed more likely to be enervating than in- 
teresting. We did have a fine group of devoted representatives, 
some from parts as far separated as California, Maine, Florida 
and Minnesota. 

Our business session was insipid. This was not because no 
progressive program was presented, but because every one 
agreed perfectly with every one else. It is good and pleasant 
for brethren (and sisters) to dwell together in unity; but I have 
sometimes thought that a little lively dissension would make 
for the greater usefulness of the Association. 

Now for the other side. The institutes and conferences, 
upon timely topics, were ably conducted, were attended by a 
hundred per cent of the delegates and were thoroughly profit- 
able. The sermons and addresses were of the highest order, com- 
paring favorably with those at any previous session, the climax 
coming with the ‘(Marching Orders” by Dr. Lowe on Monday 
evening. I hope that, for the benefit of our entire constituency, 
you will insist upon printing his words of inspiration. 

The financial test, while not absolutely conclusive, is al- 
ways important. Considering the number of attendants, the 
money-gathering was the most remarkable we ever have had. 
Three years ago, at a large convention, we received fifteen 
hundred dollars, our record up to that time; two years ago, at a 
large convention, we received two thousand dollars; a year ago, 
at a very large convention, we received thirty-four hundred dol- 
lars. At Philadelphia, with only a little group present, we re- 
ceived twenty-six hundred dollars—exceeding every offering 
except that at Syracuse. 

Are we downcast? No, we are not. We admit some 
disappointment in some details, but we admit no discourage- 
ment. I will tell you what we are doing. Already we are plan- 
ning to make the Hartford convention, in 1927, a record-breaker 
in numbers and in every other particular. 

George E. Huntley. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


New Motion Pictures 


Experiments which will determine whether motion pictures 
suitable for church use can be produced on a non-commercial 
basis will be conducted by the Harmon Foundation of New York. 

George Reid Andrews, chairman of the drama committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and Major Herbert M. Dawley, who produced several films for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, are directly im 
charge of the production of six films for the foundation. Major 
Dawley’s inventions made possible the filming of “The Lost 
World.” 

The project has the approval of Will H. Hays, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and Dr. John H. Finley, writer and educator. Three 
films have been completed. Prints of these films will be put in 
circulation shortly and the effect which they have on church 
attendance will be checked. 

If it is found that they attract people to the services and 
meet with the approval of ministers, production will be con- 
tinued and the pictures will be sent out to churches throughout 
the country, at a cost to the individual churches which will just 
cover overhead and, in the long run, the cost of production. 

The Harmon Foundation is devoting $50,000 to the pre- 
liminary work, which was begun after consultation with Bishop 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts. The stories, which are 
non-sectarian in their presentation and interpretation, are taken 
from the Bible. A studio has been established at Chatham, N. J. 

It is expected public showings will begin about the middle 
of August. 

“In the Middle Ages,” William E. Harmon, donor of the 
foundation, said, “great artists and master craftsmen decorated 
the windows of cathedrals throughout Europe with graphic 
representations of Biblical stories. These windows served the 
double purpose of decoration and instruction. They were 
pleasing artistically and at the same time served to familiarize 
the people with the figures and parables of the Old and New 
Testaments. The psychology of the appeal which these win- 
dows held is elemental. We know that human beings are either 
eye-minded or ear-minded. That is, some people learn more 
easily by being told a certain thing, while others acquire the 
same knowledge more readily by reading it in print or seeing it 
in a picture. A certain eye-minded philosopher has said, ‘A 
picture is worth 10,000 words.’ Moving pictures can serve 
the same purpose in the twentieth century that stained glass 
served in the twelfth century, and the foundation is attempting 
to produce movies of that sort. The films will not take the 
place of the sermon, but will illustrate it. It seems to me that a 
one-reel picture can be used in connection with almost any eve- 
ning service.” 


Protestantism in Europe 


An appeal to the ministry and membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by the bishops of foreign areas who attended 
the annual meeting of the World Service Commission in Chicago, 
declared that Protestantism of Europe is in a more perilous con- 
dition than for 200 years. Pictures equally as gloomy were 
drawn of conditions in India and China. 

The appeal was broadcast by the World Service Commission 
of which Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes of Chicago is president. 

The Methodists are not in Europe to proselyte, said the 
appeal. 

“Our twenty-two conferences and missions, our more than 
750 spiritual shepherds, offer millions a way to Christ. They are 
crushed under the intolerable burdens of the World War. Mul- 
titudes are broken, impoverished, hopeless. Yet theirs is a 
continent ruling two-thirds of the human race. 

“Mightier battles than Verdun are being fought to-day be- 
tween forces far more subtle, powerful and significant for human- 


ity than contended in the World War. We poured our wealth 
into Europe without measure when the struggle was material 
and now withhold it when the struggle is moral and spiritual 
and far more critical for civilization. 

“At this great day, when our opportunity is so irresistible 
and commanding, to have Methodism seem to fail and falter at a 
time when America is passing through the period of her supreme 
prosperity—this is a blow, not only to Methodism, but to the 
whole Christian movement.” 
Unitarian Summer Schools 

Dr. Joseph M. Artman of Chicago in his addresses at the 
Unitarian Conference, Isles of Shoals, said that most religious 
education was handicapped by the teachers. Most teaching, 
he declared, is delivering what the teacher knows or attempting 
to measure what the pupil knows. “It takes more knowledge 
and insight to release folks than to tell what they know.” “Noth- 
ing but religious education is important. This is the vocation 
and the others are avocations to get money enough with which 
to live.” 


The Bishop of London Coming 

Dr. Winnington Ingram, Bishop of London, will celebrate 
his 25th year in office by a world tour, beginning July 30 and 
ending in England in May, 1927. He will land at Quebec Aug. 7, 
and pass two months in Canada and British Columbia. He will 
lay the foundation stone of the Columbia Cathedral at Victoria. 

According to the Christian Science Monitor the Bishop said : 
“The Canadian railways have generously asked me to be their 
guest and have placed a special car at my disposal. I shall leave 
Winnipeg on Oct. 25 for the United States. I shall visit at least 
four universities, but I can not yet say which they will be. 
This is not my first visit across the Atlantic. My original zc- 
quaintanceship with the States was when I took, on behalf of 
King Edward, a Bible to America to commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of the English Church in Virginia, in 1907.” 

Dr. Ingram will visit Japan, Korea, China, Singapore, and, 
at the special request of the British Colonial authorities, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, in connection with the Church of 
England Empire Settlement scheme. He hopes to pass Easter 
in Ceylon on his way home. 


Unitarians to Meet in Washington 


The National Laymen’s League of the Unitarian Church 
will hold a convention in All Souls Church, Washington, Sept. 
17-19, primarily for chapter presidents. The general subject 
for discussion is ‘‘Churchmanship.’”’ The new president, Percy 
W. Gardner, a prominent Providence lawyer, declares that this 
Convention will open a new era and the men themselves will 
decide what kind of league it is to be. 


A Private Bible House 


Miss Elizabeth Merriam, 100 Beach St., Framingham, Mass., 
distributes copies of different books of the Bible free of charge 
to those who promise to read them. One of her circulars in this 
labor of love reads as follows: 


In the spring of 1908 I began to distribute copies 
of the Gospel of John—each book carrying in it my 
promise to send to the reader who has read it through 
a free copy of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Since that date bushels of mail have come, but no 
letter has pleased me more than one signed by father, 
mother and three children, asking five free copies of 
Acts, and saying that they had read their little Gospels 
through, responsively, at the dining table, after they 
had finished eating. 

Those children are grown by this time—perhaps 
have children of their own—I know not—but I feel sure 
that all five readers still bear the impress of those few 
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minutes a day, dedicated as a family to the reading of 
God’s Word. 

I imagine there are many families who, assembled 
at table or elsewhere, would faithfully “read around”’ 
till the little book would be read through; therefore, 
to any father, mother and children who send this article 
to me, signed with their names, I offer as many free 
copies of the Gospel of John. 

But first, a word of caution, do not make this 
promise lightly—be fair to me. Perhaps it would be 
wise to send a self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
sample book before making any promise. 


The Lynching Record for the First Six Months of 1926 


According to the records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in 
the Department of Records and Research, in the first six months 
of 1926 there were nine lynchings. This number is the same as 
the number for the first six months of 1925, it is four more than 
the number five for the first six months cf 1924, six less than the 


number fifteen for the first six months of 1923, twenty-one less - 


than the number thirty for the first six months of 1922, and 
twenty-seven less than the number thirty-six for the first six 
months of 1921. > 

The races of the persons lynched and the number in each 
race were: negro, six; white, two; Indian, one. The offenses 
charged were: murder, three; rape, one; attempted rape, two; 
making improper proposals to women, one; burglary, one; wound- 
ing officer of the law, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each siate are as follows: Arkansas, one; Florida, three; Kentucky, 
one; Mississippi, two; New Mexico, one; Texas, one. 


New Jersey Minister Wins Lunn Prize 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Church Touring 
Guild, announces from the headquarters of the Guild, at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, that the first and second prizes in the 
Lunn essay contest have been awarded, respectively, to Rev. 
Herbert K. England, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Roselle, N. J., and Rev. Norman H. Flickinger, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Dover, Ohio. 

These prizes of $100 and $50 respectively were offered by 
Sir Henry Lunn, founder of the Guild, during his recent visit 
to America, for the best two articles written by American clergy- 
men on the subject “The Inspiration of a Trip to the Holy Land.” 
Ministers from almost every state in the Union took part in 
the contest. 

The judges of the contest were: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal: Church of 
New York; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, chairman of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, and 
formerly pastor of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn; Edward Lunn, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Seciety and a famous traveler. 


Archbishop Daniel F. Mannix 

Archbishop Daniel F. Mannix of Melbourne, Australia, was 
tendered a public reception by the Irish societies of Massa- 
chusetts, in Symphony Hall, Boston. An enthusiastic crowd 
greeted him. 
Dr. Norris Kills a Man 

Rey. J. Frank Norris, of Fort Worth, Texas, shot and killed 
Elliott B. Chipps, lumberman, in the First Baptist Church of 
Fort Worth. Mr. Norris entered a plea of self defense and was 
released on bond. 

Rey. J. Frank Norris is known as the Texas cyclone. He is 
a leader of Fundamentalists, was active in the prosecution of 
Scopes, and was responsible for the loss of their chairs by six 
professors in Southern colleges. At the recent Baptist Conven- 
tion in Washington he proposed a scheme to divide the denomi- 
nation into two new sects, each taking its share of the church 
property in proportion to its strength. 

In 1909 he was called to the First Baptist Church in Fort 


Worth. He started in his fiery fashion and dissension broke out 
among the deacons. Practically all the city turned against 
him. His church was burned and he was tried for arson and 
perjury. He was acquitted finally, but so much feeling had 
been aroused against him, that he was told to leave the city 
within thirty days. 

He did not leave Fort Worth, however. He continued his 
attacks on his opponents, holding services ii a small building 
on the outskirts of the city. Within a few years he had won his 
battle and to-day in the new building which has arisen on the 
ashes of the burned church, as many as 8,000 persens flock to 
hear him preach. 

His latest appearance in New York was last August, when he 
preached at a revival at the Old Tent Evangel and at several 
Baptist churches in the city. Speaking at the First Baptist 
Church on Aug. 16, he referred to recent earth disturbances in 
the country and predicted that they were only the precursors of 
a terrific earthquake, mentioned in Revelation, which would 
destroy New York. 

His preaching has been featured by “‘old time attacks on the 
devil and all his works.”” Liquor, cigarette smoking by women, 
nudity on the stage, the younger generation, evolution, modern- 
ism, divorcee and Sabbath-breaking have all come in fcr vigorous 
and oftentimes picturesque denunciation. 


Advertising Religion 

An advertising campaign to promote religion throughout 
the United States and several European countries will be in- 
augurated by the Rev. Charles Stelzle of New York, who was 
elected president of the Church Advertising Department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the world at its convention re- 
eently held in Philadelphia. Mr. Stelzle was a delegate to the 
London Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs two 
years ago and at that time urged this plan in several conferences 
held in various parts of Europe. 

These campaigns are to be promoted by the hundreds of 
local and district advertising clubs throughout the world, enlist- 
ing high-grade laymen of various denominations, who will work 
in co-operation with the ministers and churches. 

Religion will be broadcast via the radio, the newspapers and 
magazines, through the use of billboards and posters, and through 
such other mediums as may be thought most effective. 

Advertising conferences are to be conducted for ministers 
and church workers, and newspaper editors and advertising men 
are to be made acquainted with the problems facing the church, 
so that their co-operation may be of the most practical character. 

Arrangements are under way for holding a series of con- 
ferences in different sections of the country for publicity rep- 
resentatives of national religious organizations and boards of 
the church; efforts will be made to help strengthen and extend 
the influence of the religious press; exhibit material showing the 
benefit and progress of religion will be prepared for use in local 
communities; modern books on advertising methods will be 
furnished to ministers and churches through a club arrangement, 
and courses of lectures on church advertising will be given in 
theological seminaries. 

It ts hoped that one of the most fruitful results of this cam- 
paign through the leading business men of the world will be the 
development of international good-will, in the name and through 
the means of religion. 


The World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 


The World’s Christian Endeavor Convention in London 
attracted representatives from many lands. Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, who founded the Christian Endeavor in 1881, presided. 
He was presented with an ivory gavel by Joseph Ward of Shef- 
field, England. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor of the United States, made an 
important address on the Youth Movement. David Lloyd George 
addressed a great mass meeting on “The Abolition of War,” under 
which he included strikes. His address was described as one of 
his greatest cratcrical successes. 
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Understanding Our World — 


Christianity Meets New Hostility in Old East 


It is unfortunately clear that the cause of Christianity is 
suffering a temporary setback in the Orient. And the “tempo- 
rary’’ is used deliberately in that the trend of all history, on from 
the mid-first century, shows that the forward march of the truth 
taught and demonstrated by the Master never once has been 
broken, though many times and for varying intervals its prog- 
tess has been slowed down, through the incapacity or unwisdom 
of its agents—through weakness or wickedness, according to the 
honesty or hypocrisy of character. 

Notso long ago, Voltaire prophesied the extinction of Chris- 
tianity “m a generation or a little more,” and within fewer 
decades than he had set the house where he made the arrogant 
forecast had become a center for Bible distribution. There is 
no reason to see in to-day’s situation in the Far East anything 
but another instance of such sort. But there is ground to believe 
that Christianity, as it is interpreted by the West, is confront- 
ing throughout the Pacific basin an ordeal which in retrospect 
may prove epochal. 

The present fact remains. Broadly speaking, the great 
popular masses in India and China and Japan are showing no 
interest in the teachings of the missionaries from the churches 
of Christendom. The attitude appears at once determined and 
peaceitl, in the main unmarked by violence, though in some 
places hcstility is exhibited, and now and then shows itself even 
militant. Everywhere evangelistic work is difficult, in places 
impcssit le. 

Eere and there certain mission schools have had to close; 
attendance has fallen off everywhere. It scarce needs writing 
that practically all pastors and masters are carrying on as best they 
may, and, of course, many converts work on with unlessened 
faith and zecl. These are exceptional cases, however, on which 
(together with the teaching of all Christian history) one’s hopes 
are fastened, that confidence may rout discouragerrent. 

What causes are to ke recognized.as behind and beneath 
this far-flung movement, which K. K. Kawakami has called 
“4 sia’s spizitval reveluticn?” Six are clearly enough operative 
to ke set dcun specifically, though (as is invariably true in such 
vast “érifts’” cf popular feelmg) they will ke found in varying 
combination as varicus Iccal states cf afairs are stucied. 

Frokakly basic to all anti-Christian attitude is the Orient’s 
contention that the Occicent is meonsistent. It is as though 
the protest read: ““You profess a religion of brotherhood, but you 
practise a doctrine of meremight. How dees it comport with the 
moral tenets elaborated by your mission workers for your other 
officials to treat us In a Way so intelerant and imperialistic?” 

In a second place, the Oriental mind long has wondered at 
Christian sectarianism. To divide “the whole garment of truth” 
into creedal segments is a thing neither uncerstocd nor accepted. 
T. C. Chao, on the faculty m a Christian missionary college, 
lately has written that to his people “tolerance is easy, and 
theological debates, tending to divide the church and destroy 
the inner life of the believers, seem absurd.” The whole East 
looks on this as did a Hindu Christian, the peet Tilak: “Pack up 
all your doctrines, and let us first find Christ. Let us ke brothers 
and sisters. All else we can settle then.” 

The World War brought a third and potent cause. Pagan 
Asia was shocked at the European spectacle of Christian folk 
massacring each other wholesale. The savagery ceveloped in 
that contest wholly alienated thousands upon thousands from 
“the faith of love and in love,”’ which laborers coming out of 
the West had worked long years to inculcate. 

During the red course of that struggle, moreover, the thesis 
of “Self-Determination for Peoples” was enunciated and per- 
sistently dwelt upon. This was seized on promptly through the 
length and breadth of the greatest of the continents, and no 
small part of the reaction thus brought about was a spontaneous 
revival of local, indigenous religions. In Japan and India es- 


pecially, the rapid rise of nationalism has meant a recrudescence 
of at least outward homage to ancestral faiths. 

Next in the list is to be set Bolshevism. Here is an influence 
that is doing all it can to stir trouble wherever the (so-called) 
“bourgeois capitalistic governments” are interested. Its agents 
have been frankly welcomed at Canton, till a recent yesterday 
have been wholly free to act at Peking, are less openly (yet 
a y) present in certain Japanese and Indian centers, and 
there is no least doubt but that they are hard at work everywhere 
—sworn foes of Christianity. 

Finally, and with special regard to China, the anti-Christian 
movement is a distinct part of a more general anti-foreign move- 
ment. If the religion taught by the Galilean is assailed in the 
Yellow Republic, it is not because that people is irreligious, but 


. because it appears to them a “foreign” activity. This applies 


searcely at all in Japan and net much more in India. 

There are native voices raised on the other side of the ques- 
tion, but they are few in number. In an address to the students 
of the Canton Christian College, recently published in the na- 
tive press, S. K. Wei, professor of philosophy and government, 
declared that the Orient must increasingly differentiate Letween 
“Teal Christianity and that pseudo-Christianity which allows 
itself to be made pawn for improper governmental activities 
here of most, if not all, the greater Christian countries.” He 
continued: 


In order to appreciate the need for the Christian 
ideal in our country, we have simply to note conditions 
here. War is waging all over China. Only moral con- 
siderations can make us lay down arms and establish 
peace. We need the ideal of the brotherhood of men 
in our international relations, too. It is true that the 
foreign powers are guilty of violating all Christian prin- 
ciples, and in their dealings with Chima particularly, 
but this only makes more imperative the application of 
Christian principles in our own international con- 
duct. 


Whatever may be the motive forces acting to produce to- 
day's situation, it is one, of course, which Christendom can not 
accept passively. What, then, is to be done? 

The first task is for mankind to achieve moral unity. This 
applies not to the Orient only, naturally, but it bears so in- 
timately and pervasively upon conditions there as to be seen 
as fundamental. Distances have been abbreviated, communi- 
cations between nations facilitated, every part of the world made 
more accessible, but there has scarcely been a corresponding 
speeding up of spiritual oneness. This it is which must be our 
time's constant, consistent endeavor to approximate, if not 
fully to attain. ; 

As corollary to this the white peoples must recognize the 
imperative necessity of realizing that, just as it is the character 
of the man which counts, so, if the West is to continue its asso- 
ciation with those lands which white men have largely developed 
—a development, be it emphasized in passing, which is for the 
ultimate benefit of the brown and yellow, red and black nations— 
it must be not by arrogating a race superiority. 

Let Gandhi’s demand stand colophon to all: “The mis- 
sionaries should accept the high challenge to put in practise 
Jesus’ principles without adulteration or toning them down.” 
The teachings of the Master must be lived by the West in the 
East, if the West is to remain there. If the East is to be taught 
that the example of Jesus surpasses that of all other religious 
teachers, let it be held ever in mind that this can be proved to 
the East not by creedal assertions, moral or otherwise, but only 
by the demonstrations of Christians that they can succeed in 
the business of living as the Great Teacher lived —Warwick 
Price, in Christian Science Monitor. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
fy ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Book Nobody Knows 
By Bruce Barton. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 

pany. $2.50. 

As readers of the Leader may possibly 
recall, I was not favorably impressed by 
Mr. Barton’s earlier work, “The Man 
Nobody Knows,” though I did really read 
it, contrary to the views of my unofficial, 
if not unofficious, mentor. Popular judg- 
ment was doubtless against me, for the 
book has had a tremendous sale, but large 
numbers of critics were on my side. The 
Christian Century, the Congregationalist, 
the Commonweal, the World To-morrow, 
the Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, and 
numbers of other periodicals contained 
reviews that landed on Mr. Barton’s 
book with a vigor which at least equaled 
my own. It was—and is—my opinion, 
and it seems to be the opinion of far more 
reputable critics than I, that “The Man 
Nobody Knows” is an interpretation of 
Jesus which in its main essentials lacks all 
foundation in the New Testament, and 
which in its details displays a ridiculous 
ignorance of Biblical scholarship. 

But “The Man Nobody Knows”’ is 
alive, it is vigorous, it is original. That ex- 
cuses a lot. “The Book Nobody Knows,” 
on the other hand, is entirely common- 
place and incredibly dull. There is none 
of the flagrant misinterpretation which 
made Mr. Barton’s other book so painful 
to me and to cthers. I would not attack 
the book for worlds. Large sections of it 
are sound, some even revealing faint re- 
flections of the conclusions of the scholars 
—acquired, no doubt, via Barton pere. 
But I’m sure I don’t know why anybody 
should read it. In the last two years I 
have reviewed half a dozen books on the 
Bible which surpass “The Book Nobody 
Knows” not only in scholarship but also 
in sheer interest. When I think that 
people will read Barton’s book who doubt- 
less regard Bewer’s “Literature of the 
Old Testament’ as too formidable to 
touch, I am ready to weep. Bewer’s 
book has all the life, the punch, the in- 
terest, that Barton’s work ought to have— 
but hasn’t. Even William Lyon Phelps’s 
books on the Bible are more stimulating, 
more appealing, than this harmless little 
treatise of Bruce Barton’s. 

Take a look at the book: two chapters 
devoted to the Old Testament and two 
to the New, a chapter on the ten greatest 
men in the Bible and a chapter on the ten 
greatest women, a chapter on the bringing 
together of the books of the Bible and a 
chapter on the Bible’s influence. The last 
two chapters are pretty fair. Those on the 
ten greatest are flat. Imagine including 
four men from the mythical patriarchal 
period, Adam, Noah, Abraham, and 
Joseph, and putting in only one prophet! 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


The two chapters which tell the story of 
the Old Testament so that the busy 
business man may read as he runs reveal 
an equally lamentable lack of appreciation 
for the significance of the prophetic move- 
ment. And yet if Mr. Barton, with this 
flabby, tedious, unoriginal volume, can 
interest people in the Bible, I shall offer 
thanks the while I marvel. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that Mr. Barton had an idea when he 
wrote “The Man Nobody Knows.” He 
started exploiting that idea about ten 
years ago, if I remember correctly, in a 
couple of magazine articles. It was a 
false idea, perhaps a pernicious idea, but 
it was a real idea, and in his book he de- 
veloped it forcefully. And then, being a 
good advertising man, he realized that he 
had created a market, and he undertook 
to meet the demand. But all he had was 
a feeble ghost of the old idea. He had 
no striking interpretation of the Bible as 
a whole, not even a striking misinterpreta- 
tion. All he could do was to write a 
mediocre rehash of other people’s thoughts. 
The title was right at hand—I think Mr. 
Barton’s powerful mind could have devised 
it even if Mr. Thomas H. Peck hadn’t 
made the suggestion—and it was very 
simple to throw something together to 
fit the title. And there we are. Frankly, 
I was disappointed in the book. I had 
lovingly looked forward to reading it in 
the hope that I could give it the thorough 
slashing which, quite erroneously, I thought 
“The Man Nobody Knows” was too in- 
significant to deserve. My one consola- 
tion is that the people who liked the earlier 
book as much as I disliked it will, I think, 
be just as badly disappointed as I. 
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Freedom of Thought in the Social 
Sciences ; 
By J. A. Hobson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Hobson, perceiving that the social 
sciences have by no means yielded a body 
of reliable knowledge comparable to 
that achieved by the physical sciences, 
has endeavored to explain the failure. 
He contends that psychology, youngest of 
the social sciences, has undermined the 
others by revealing the existence of un- 
conscious interests and biases. Few 
scholars actually succumb to the temp- 
tations of popularity or financial gain, but 
no scholar escapes the bias of his own 
mental makeup. The radical and the 
conservative alike build their systems in 
accordance with their interests. 

To illustrate his thesis Mr. Hobson dis- 
cusses the present status of certain of the 
social sciences, first selecting economics 
because it is the most developed and be- 
cause it is the field in which his own work 
has for the most part been done. He 
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begins, of course, with Adam Smith, 
pointing out not only that Smith’s theories 
reflected his interests but also that the 
survival of these theories, despite the 
acute criticism of contemporaries, was 
due to the way in which they suited the 
dominant mood of the times. Likewise 
modern economics is full of bias which 
has thrived in the face of the self-evident 
sincerity of the scholars. Nor is prole- 
tarian economics exempt from the devas- 
tating influence of special interest. 

The same situation obtains in politics 
and ethics, the other two social sciences 
which Mr. Hobson chooses as examples of 
his thesis. From the time when Plato 
and Aristotle justified slavery down to 
the present day with its defenses of im- 
perialism, theories of government have 
been shot through and through with ideas 
clearly resulting from the influence of the 
existing order. To-day, Mr. Hobson 
points out, we have a whole flood of litera- 
ture based on a psuedc-eugenics and a 
pseudo-anthropology. The Nordic myth, 
posing as the fruit of a disinterested search 
for truth, is a perfect example of ‘“‘the new 
psychology moulded by the requirements 
of dominant classes and peoples.” The 
existence of special interests in ethics is 
evident in the doctrine of the sacredness 
of property, in the communist attack on 
bourgeois morality, in the theories of irre- 
sponsible national sovereignty. 

The illustrations which Mr. Hobson 
employs are not always well chosen, for 
he frequently picks on points which have 
a special appeal to him, notably in the 
chapter on marginalism, a subject which 
he has made a hobby. But he sustains 
his thesis, painting a depressing picture of 
the limitations of the social sciences. 
Mr. Hobson is not depressed, however. 
He has faith in the ability of psychology 
to show men their prejudices, and he has 
complete confidence in the sincerity of 
scholars. Once men see their biases, he 
believes, they will make every effort to 
discount them. “If psychology can drag 
the whole skein of this cunning into the 
light of day, if the various devices of the 
vested interests and the pressure of their 
will-to-power can be exposed, the vir- 
ginal integrity of the scientific spirit will 
be roused to self-defense, personal pride 
will reinforce the claims of free thought, 
and only cowards and avowed worldlings 
will consent to wear the livery of intellec- 
tual lackeys.”’ 

That Mr. Hobson is right in his high 
opinion of the scholars seems very prob- 
able, but it may be some time before his 
confidence in psychology is justified. 

Psychology is susceptible to all the de- 
fects to which the other fields fall vic- 
tim, and just at present it appears to be 
in far too chaotic a state to serve as a re- 
liable guide. None the less it has already 
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made us acutely aware of the power of 
special interest and has shown us that the 
social sciences can not exist in a vacuum, 
but must deal with flesh and blood and 
even with less tangible realities. Thus 
reoriented the social sciences may yet work 
out their own salvation and provide us 
with the guidance which we sorely need. 


* * 


The Worship of Nature 


By Sir James George-Frazer. The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 

Frazer is generally admitted to be the 
greatest student of comparative religions 
in recent years. “The Magic Bough’’ is 
the classic work in its field, and various 
other of his writings have added to his 
fame. “The Worship of Nature,” which is 
eventually to be published in two volumes, 
is based on the Gifford lectures which he 
delivered at the University of Edinburgh 
last year. The present volume contains 
a survey of the worship of the sky and the 
earth, and begins a survey of the worship 
of the sun. The second volume will com- 
plete the analysis of sun worship, and will 
deal with various other aspects of the 
worship of nature. 

In his introduction Frazer writes briefly 
of modern scientific and religious views, 
arguing that there is always an element 
of mystery in the wumiverse, always a 
problem which we can perceive but which 
we can not solve. The riddle of the uni- 
verse, which baffles us, was equally puzzling 
for primitive man, and he evolved his 
answers just as we evolve ours. To us, 
Frazer points out, these solutions seem 
crude, but they were proposed by men 
who were pioneering along paths which 
we are still glad to follow. Since that is 
the case, he suggests, we can examine 
their theories with more than idle curiosity. 
And he is unquestionably right. We know 
the present only in so far as we know the 
past. 

By the phrase he employs as title 
Frazer means “the worship of natural 
phenomena conceived as animated, con- 
scious, and endowed with both the power 
and the will to benefit or injure mankind. 
.... Their life and consciousness are 
supposed to be strictly anolagous to those 
of men. . . . Thus to the mind of primi- 
tive man these natural phenomena assume 
the character of formidable and dangerous 
spirits whose anger it is his wish to avoid 
and whose favor it is his interest to con- 
ciliate. To attain these desirable ends he 
resorts to the same means of conciliation 
which he employs toward human beings 
on whose good-will he happens to be de- 
pendent; he proffers requests to them, and 
he makes them presents; in other words he 
prays and sacrifices to them; in short, he 
worships.” ; 

To illustrate how natural phenomena 
are personified and worshiped Frazer has 
drawn upon his tremendous knowledge of 
religiouscustoms. He discusses each phase 
of his subject separately, in each instance 


outlining the beliefs and traditions of the 
ancient Aryans, the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, the Chinese, and the various 
tribes of Africa. In the case of the wor- 
ship of the earth he also treats the prac- 
tises of American Indians. 

Necessarily the book consists for the 
most part of an abundance of anecdotes. 
So interesting are these bits of legend, 
these ‘scraps of ritual, that the reader is 
likely to forget the main object of the 
book and to treat the volume as an enter- 
taining and erudite account of out-of-the- 
way customs. Certainly many of the 
myths are fascinating, and one finds in 
them the attraction which the bizarre 
always has. It is with difficulty that one 
recalls that this is a sober treatise, a most 
scholarly account of an important phase 
of our culture development. 


* * 
Books in Brief 
Fundamental Christianity. (By Francis 
Patton. The Macmillan Company. 


$2.25.) This is perhaps the ablest exposi- 
tion in recent years of the central points 
of the fundamentalist position. Dr. Pat- 


ton, the former president of Princeton 
University and of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, writes a trenchant and persua- 
sive outline of his religious views. It is 
a book that modernists cought to read, for 
Dr. Patton will force them to rethink the 
essentials of their faith. He has written 
an invaluable challenge to the loose think- 
ing in the modernist ranks. 


Imagination and Religion. (By S. 
Parkes Cadman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) There is one Dr. Cadman 
and only one. Nobody else can do so 
much and do so little of it badly. ‘“Imag- 
ination and Religion” comprises lectures 
delivered at Vanderbilt University, and 
shows Dr. Cadman at his best because 
dealing with a familiar and congenial 
theme. Once more he draws upon his 
amazing acquaintance with literature 
and history, this time to show the power of 
imagination, particularly in the religious 
life. 

The Missionary Idea. (By J. F. Me- 
Fayden. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A 
brief outline of missionary activity from 
the first Christian century to the present. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WORK AT NORTH OXFORD 
Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt 


Although closely following the article 
so recently presented to Leader readers, 
telling of the social service venture of the 
Y. P. C. U. and the Clara Barton Guilds, 
at the old home of Clara Barton, it is 
but natural that the coming of the second 
group should be announced. 

The camp weather has been ideal, hard 
as it has been for the farmers, with only 
occasional showers at long intervals. 

The first group, belonging to Boston 
and vicinity, took their departure on Fri- 
day, July 16, after a full two weeks here. 

When asked as they were about to leave 
the grounds, if they had had a good time, 
there was a deafening chorus of “Yes, 
yes, we have!” But the question, ““Would 
you like to stay here and not go home 
to-day?” brought forth an answer showing 
love of home. The whispered word of 
ane, “I want to see my mudder and my 
little brudder,’”’ came forth slowly as if 
afraid of hurting the feelings of the ques- 
tioner. Little Mary, whom we had fully 
expected to return at the end of the first 
week, had gotten bravely over her home- 
sickness, but now she said, “I wanta go 
home to see my baby.” 

All had improved in health, in weight. 
No serious ailment had disturbed the 
camp life, and the good food and regular 
habits, with the wonderful refreshing air, 
helped to make the camp a success. 

We now have said good-by to this first 
group and another one consisting of four- 
teen girls with five new counselors has 
entered into the jcys of camp life. These 


new counselors are: Florence Sandquist, 
of New Haven, Conn.; Mary Olney, of 
Oxford, Mass.; Helen Bradshaw of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Ruth Baldwin, of Worcester, 
Mass.; Henrietta Le Stage, of North Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

To the volunteer workers much of the 
success of the camp is due. From eight 
states they have come, all Universalist 
girls ready to serve. The children came 
from places about Boston, Charlestown 
and Roxbury, in the first group, and from 
the vicinity of Worcester and Oxford in 
the second group. 

What of another year? 
make it still more effective? 

The work will be over for this year by 
the time this appears in print, and other 
guests will be coming for the month of 
August. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. F. McIntyre and their 
children, of Chelsea, Mass., will spend 
the month here, and Mr. McIntyre will 
preach in the old church at Oxford. 

~~ = 

Mrs. Geo. H. Woodis and Mrs. Geo. E. 
Hill, of Worcester, Mass., attended the 
Northfield Conference, and report a splen- 
did, inspirational ecnference, with seven- 
teen adults in the halls and thirty-four 
young women in Camp Murray, under 
the leadership of Miss Alice G. Enbom. 

= = 

“All honor to whom honor is due,’ 
so we gladly correct a printed mistake, by 
quoting from Miss Annie Maxwell of Sun- 
burst, N. C., that there are sixty-six pu- 
pils and not twenty-one registered in the 
summer school. 


Can not we 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
August 1-August 7. Ferry Beach, Me. 
(Institute.) 
Miss Earle: 
August 1-August 7. Ferry Beach, Me. 
(Institute.) 
Dr. Huntley: 


August 1-August 7. Ferry Beach, Me. 


(Institute.) | Headquarters. Bridge- 
water, Vt. 
* = 
DOLL MESSENGERS OF FRIEND- 
SHIP 


The people of Japan have a beautiful 
family custom called the Doll Festival. 
It comes each year on the third day of the 
third month. On that day each family 
brings out of its ancestral treasure house 
the dolls of mothers, grandmothers and 
preceding generations, and places them on 
tiers of shelves for inspection. The little 
girls, and older ones too, dress in gala cos- 
tume and not only enjoy their own ances- 
tral dolls but those of their neighbors. 
A choice doll may on this day be added to 
the happy family to be passed on to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The Committee on World Friendship 
among Children proposes to the children 
of America that they get acquainted with 
this custom and learn something of Japan’s 
love of children and home; and also that 
they send thousands of dolls to visit the 
doll families of Japan and to serve as 
messengers of good-will and friendship. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion is hoping that our people will send 
their share of these dolls. It suggests 
that schools or classes or groups of our 
people unite in sending a doll. 

The dolls must be new, are expected to 
cost about three dollars, and should be 
from thirteen te sixteen inches in height. 
We will send a folder giving all details to 
any group applying. The dolls must be 
ready for shipment by Dec. 20 and it is 
strongly recommended that they be made 
ready far in advance of that date in order 
to avoid congestion at Christmas time. 
Those interested should act at once. 

This project should be understood as a 
gesture of world friendship, not having 
any direct connection with our own work 
in Japan. But our Association endorses 
it as an ideal way to teach many lessons 
that we wish our children to learn, lessons 
of brotherhood and of co-operation with 
others. It is a pleasant thought to imag- 
ine these American dolls among the treas- 
ures of Japanese households telling over 
and over again each year the story of 
America’s friendship for the Sunrise King- 
dom. To make this picture effective, it 
is important that the dolls represent the 
best in American customs of dress, and 
that they be sufficient in number. Mrs. 
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SOMETHING WORTH WHILE 
The Library of the Bible, a chart, 
10 x 14 inches, containing an out- 
line sketch of book shelves filled 
with books of varying sizes, indicat- 
ing the sixty-six Bible books. The 
pupil writes, or prints, the names 
of the books in proper order on the 
backs of the books. They might be 
colored in groups to represent the 
literary classification, law, history, 
ete. Price, 40 cents per dozen, 
$3.00 per hundred. For sale by the 
Universalist Publishing House. 
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Jeannette Emrich, who sponsors the 
scheme, says that at least two hundred 
thousand dolls must be sent to make a 
real impression. It is the design that the 
dolls will be distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Education on March 3, 1927. 

The first step for any group is to apply 
for the information. That received, action 
must be prompt and obedience to direc- 
tions implicit. 

* ~ 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Report at the Philadelphia Convention 


A superintendent of music ought to be 
found who can give much more time to 
this department than I. There is so 
little time to do and so much to do in this 
work. However, I have touched a few 
spots here and there which might well be 
mentioned. 

Several inquiries have come to me from 
local schools, about problems, which have 
been answered. Several articles have 
been written for circulation to church 
school workers. I mention particularly 
an article for the Empire State Universalist 
and another for the Searchlight of last 
December. 

Several visits have been made to schools 
where I have demonstrated the use of our 
new hymnal, “Songs of Work and Wor- 
ship,” and proved its worth to church 
schools. : 

It is my earnest desire to visit State 


Conventions and attempt to awaken in 
the hearts of Universalists a real longing 
to sing, to sing well, to sing good music well. 
The past year I have visited two conven- 
tions, New Hampshire and Ohio, the latter 
preving how necessary it is personally to 
meet and work with our constituency. 
For after working and demonstrating at 
all of the meetings in some way, it was a 
delight to note the hearty response of all 
the organizations toward a desire for good 
music in our churches. 

I wish it were possible for me to spend a 
week at every church school in our de- 
nomination. The contact would be most 
helpful to all of us. But that is impossible. 
However, I can visit conventions, as I did in 
Ohio, present this need for good music in 
our churches, and try to help the local 
leaders to want better music. 

So I invite you to ask me to visit your 
State Convention, and, if it can be ar- 
ranged, I will be there. 

Good music makes for better worship. 

Good music brings reverence. 

Good music creates a spiritual atmos- 
phere. 

Did you ever think that hymns are 
music? 

My closing words are: Observe the rules 
when interpreting hymns. They are: 
Time, accent, and rhythm. 

Respectafully submitted, 
Stella Marek Cushing. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Orange, Mass., is added to the rapidly- 
growing list of schools that are to have em- 
ployed directors of religious education. 
Their new helper will go to Northfield and 
Ferry Beach for the summer conferences. 


The General Sunday School Association 
will soon issue a valuable and much-de- 
manded pamphlet in regard to the financial 
side of church school life. It will be pre- 
pared by Rey. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., 
Director of Church Finance for the Gen- 
eral Convention. 


A good many people ask, “How is Helen 
Rice enjoying her work at Haverhill?’’ 
Let the young woman speak for herself: 
“T have had a wonderfully happy year 
here at Haverhill and I am looking for- 
ward to another.” This item is published 
partly for the benefit of young people who 
are debating whether or not they had 
better take up the profession of religious 
education. 

* * 

A little girl sniffed audibly as she walked 
into the dining-room, and said to her aunt, 
“T smell candy.” 

After receiving the object of her sniff- 
ing, she looked at the sweet morsel in- 
tently and said, “I did not fink that I 
could smell such a small piece.’’ 

Auntie took the hint.—T he Outlook. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


Summer preaching 
places are now active 
and an unusual num- 
ber of summer preach- 
ers are in this territory. 
It seems well to list 
these places, that our 
people from other states 
upon their vacations 
may know where to find summer services. 
* * At Berlin, N. H., the parish is un- 
dertaking the experiment of keeping the 
church open through the summer under 
the direction of George A. Riley of Crane 
Theological School. Mr. Riley is making 
a place for himself in the hearts of the 
people. It has been a difficult undertaking 
because some of the people have felt that 
they could not be interested in temporary 
services, and others have been closely 
bound to a former preacher. However, 
the response to Mr. Riley’s efforts has 
been more than could have been expected, 
and it is hoped that the move will result 
in the resumption of part time services 
through the year. The Berlin parish has 
rented the tenement in the upper part of 
the church building and a slight income 
has been gained in this way. * * At Gor- 
ham services will be held this year through 
‘the month of August. Miss Ulrich will 
be assisted in these services by various 
visiting clergymen. Gorham is one of the 
most popular resorts in New Hampshire, 
and yearly large numbers of our people 
pass through the place. There should be 
a good audience of summer visitors each 
week. * * At West Chesterfield, N. H., 
Roscoe Walters of St. Lawrence Theo- 
logical School is acting as summer pastor. 
In this parish we have one’ of the most 
interesting examples of real Christian co- 
operation that we are acquainted with. 
By far the large majority of the people of 
this village belong to other denominations 
than ours. Notwithstanding this fact, all 
are interested in keeping the single church 
of the village open, and all apparently 
recognize the traditions of the past. With 
the death of Mrs. Myra L. Farr, it was 
feared that something of the spirit that 
had reigned in this little village might pass 
away. But her spirit of leadership has 
been taken up by others and the work 
goes on with energy. The Sunday school 
is carried through the greater part of the 
year, and there is consistent work with 
the young people. The great service of 
the year is the Memorial Day exercise, 
at which the Superintendent had the 
pleasure of speaking this year. Mr. Wal- 
ters will stay throughout the entire sum- 
mer and when the old Ford is put in action 
will be able to do considerably more work 
in the surrounding country. The country 
round about West Chesterfield is Uni- 
versalist territory and constantly oppor- 


tunities for preaching appear. At West 
Swanzy there is some interest which may 
result in services during the summer. At 
Richmond, the birthplace of Hcsea Ballou, 
services are generally held for some part 
of the year. At Surry there is arising 
something of interest in reviving the 
work which has been dormant for many 
years. At Westmoreland there is oppor- 
tunity for work. This whole territory is 
remarkably well fitted for the settlement 
of a regional preacher who shall minister 
to a large territory. At one time it looked 
as if the combined denominations of the 
state of New Hampshire might assign this 
territory to us and allow us to take up 
the field work for quite a large section, 
carrying our ministry to all denomina- 
tions. The old spirit of antagonism, how- 
ever, had not so completely passed away 
as to make this possible, although ul- 
timately this may be brought about, * * 
At Atkinson a few services will be held 
under the direction of Rev. C. G. Robbins, 
D. D., of Lawrence, Mass., and at Kensing- 
ton the work is being carried on as usual 
by Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley of Kingston. 
The people at Kingston are having the 
exceptional pleasure of having the services 
of Rey. Elbert W. Whippen, who is at 
home for the summer. Nottingham has 
not reported as to its plans for the summer, 
but we note through the daily press that 
some very interesting services have been 
held. Lempster will again have the 
services of Rey. Hendrik Vossema through 
the summer. * * One of the exceptional 
services of the year is the pilgrimage to the 
old church at Langdon, which is expected 
to be held on the last Sunday in August. 
The Langdon parish is now combined with 
the parish at Alstead, and only the single 
service is held at the Langdon church 
during the year. This consists of an all 
day gathering with preaching both morn- 
ing and afternoon. The service this year 
will be under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent, and he would at this time urge all 
of our people in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire to keep this day in mind. It will not 
only be a delightful trip, an occasion of 
deep denominational interest and an op- 
portunity to learn something of the his- 
tory of our church, but it will bring pleas- 
ure to the lives of two rather remarkable 
women, the Porter sisters, to whom this 
service in the old Langdon church is the 
supreme religious occasion of the year. 
A full program will appear later. * * In 
Vermont, the usual summer places are 
open. At Barnard, Rev. Otto Raspe is 
again acting as pastor. This is our most 
historic church, the former pastorate of 
Hosea Ballou, the town where Universalism 
and Methodism both started in Vermont, 
and incidentally the town in which orig- 
inated the famous Morgan strain of horses. 


Our people passing through Vermont are 
urged to visit Barnard, attend services at 
the old church and see the relics of the 
original church on the hill which divided to 
allow the establishment of two great de- 
nominations. * * At South Woodstock, 
Rev. J. L. Dowson will hold evening 
services through the summer. These 
services will be in the building of the Per- 
kins Green Mountain Liberal Institute, 
This, while it is caused by necessity, should 
bring additional interest to lovers of de- 
nominational history. It was this school 
which called together one of the most in- 
teresting and celebrated literary colonies 
that our church ever developed. It was 
in the minds of the faculty of this school 
that Goddard Seminary and not improb- 
ably Tufts College were planned. It was 
from this school that some of the most 
famous instructors of St. Lawrence and 
of Tufts College were secured. The build- 
ing and the grounds of the old Institute are 
full of interest. They are kept in repair 
by the Alumni Association and furnish 
about the only community gathering place 
available. As we said, meeting in the 
Institute building this summer is a matter 
of necessity. The Universalist church 
building, directly across the road from 
the Institute, has fallen into some disre- 
pair. Ordinary repairs have been kept 
up through the means of a fund the in- 
come of which is available for church pur- 
poses. However, at the present time it 
becomes necessary to replace practically 
the entire underpinning, which will entail 
an expense approximating one thousand 
dollars. There will be generous help from 
the natives and from the summer visitors. 
The State Convention, while it may not 
help directly on repairs, will be able to 
assist in some way by giving aid for preach- 
ing. However, a call will be made upon 
former residents, upon those who love the 
old church and school, and upon those 
who wish to help maintain our denomina- 
tional shrines, and there is confidence 
that the means will appear to restore the 
old church. * * At Calais and Hast Calais 
there will be the usual summer services, 
and at North Montpelier Mr. Howard 
Spoerl of Crane Theological School is 
acting as pastor. Mr. Spoerl has a great 
desire to know something of the rural 
church problem, and it is not improbable 
that his desire will be granted by the time 
he completes his service at North Mont- 
pelier. It is one of the interesting situa- 
tions of the state, a strictly rural com- 
munity and yet a mill town, a compara- 
tively isolated place and yet with a con- 
stituency which is well educated, intelli- 
gent and acquainted with the work of the 
world, a union church and yet always 
under liberal control, a control which has 
never been abused. Mr. Spoerl has brought 
a great interest to help him in his work, 
and is finding a lot of work to do. He has 
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organized a Y. P. C. U. and strengthened 
the Sunday school organization with the 
thought of continuing the work in these 
departments throughout the year. Mid- 
week socials are being given in the village 
hall, at which a series of illvstrated lec- 
tures are being given. It will pay any of 
our people passing through to drop in to 
the services at North Montpelier cn Sun- 
day morning. * * The experiment is also 
being tried of carrying the services at 
Morrisville through the month of August. 
We suspect this is partly because the 
people only had the services of the pastor 
for part time during the year, and they 
wish to get:all of his pastoral service pos- 
sible during the time he is fully available. 
For there isn’t much doubt that Mr. Evans 
has caught on at Morrisville, and that he 
is giving intelligent and consecrated 
. service. * * Jacksonville is continuing the 
services so favorably begun during the 
winter under the direction of Rev. George 
F. Morton. Just at present all of the in- 
terest of the people is being trained upon 
the celebration of the Old Home Week, 
which is celebrated once in ten years in 


the town of Whitingham of which Jack-. 


sonville is a part. It is probable that 
announcement of this celebration will 
appear in the Christian Leader. Our people 
should take note of it. Whitingham is 
the location of the largest earth dam in 
the world, which is of itself an interest to 
many tourists. To Universalists it is 
of special interest as being one of the 
oldest locations of the establishment of 
our faith. There were many famous 
Universalist families which had their 
origin in Whitingham, and some of our 
most famous preachers of olden time found 
field for labor in this vicinity. * * At 
South Strafford, Hartland and various 
other places throughout the state summer 
services are being carried on as usual. 
Rey. Harry F. Fister has been pastor for 
many years at South Strafford, and Hart- 
land has in recent years had the services 
of Rev. L. R. Paige of Cambridge, Mass. 
Neither of these parishes has reported 
as yet this year, but we have no doubt the 
work is going on. * * A rather interest- 
ing service will be held at West Burke, 
Vermont, under the direction of the Su- 
perintendent, on Aug. 15. This is the 
only place in which an absolutely new 
church building has been built in this field 
for a long time. The society has been 
dormant since the burning of its church 
building many years ago. Within the past 
two years through the interest and gen- 
erosity of W. W. Marshall, a former resi- 
dent of the town, a beautiful brick build- 
ing has been erected which serves as Uni- 
versalist chapel, community building and 
town library. It is not wise-to have 
regular preaching at West Burke. It 
would be unfair to the Methodist people 
who have carried the religious services of 
the place for many years. But it is fair 
and right that an occasional service 
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should be held in our chapel for the sake 
of those of our people who remain. One 
such service will be held on Sunday 
morning, Aug. 15, at eleven o’clock, and 
our people in the surrounding towns are 
urged to make this their gathering place 
at this time. * * In Huntingville, P. Q., 
the people are happy and fortunate in 
having the services of Rev. E. A. Hoyt, 
who is giving a six months pastorate. 
Huntingville has an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to serve the community, it being 
the only church of the village. It is well 
equipped for the work, having not only a 
place for worship but an adequate vestry 
and a convenient parsonage. Sooner 
or later services here will be continued 
throughout the year. * * Most of our year- 


- around churches will be closed during 


the month of August, but at the present 
time, with every vacant parish filled, and 
practically all of our summer parishes at 
work, we have a larger number of Uni- 
versalist ministers at work in this field 
than has been the case for many years. * * 
It should be announced at this time that 
Rev. L. L. Lewis, until recently of Melrose, 


Mass., has accepted the invitation to be- 
come pastor at Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
and will begin his work regularly on Sept. 1. 
In the meantime he is one of the preachers 
at the union services which are held 
throughout the summer months. * * We 
note at this time the recent passing of 
W. H. Gladding of Rahdolph and of C. H. 
Waterman of Chester Depot. Mr. Glad- 
ding was for many years a member of 
our church at Barre, a trustee of Goddard 
Seminary and in one way and another 
connected with the work of the Vermont 
Convention. He was treasurer of the 
State Convention in the time when the 
Permanent Fund was being established, 
and it was because of his care and prudence 
that this was made so successful. He was 
the first deacon of the Convention Church. 
Mr. Waterman was one of the mainstays 
of the little Chester church, and was also 
connected for many years with the work 
of the State Convention. He was one of 
the original members of the Y. P. C. U., 
and kept his interest in this organization 
throughout his life. 
George F. Fortier. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, accompanied 
by Mrs. Tomlinson and their daughter, 
Miss Ruth Tomlinson, will sail for home 
from Southampton, England, Aug. 7, 
on the steamship Empress of France, of 
the Canadian Pacific line, and will reach 
Worcester Aug. 15. The Tomlinsons have 
been taking a trip through Europe which 
has covered six months. They have visited 
Sicily, Italy, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland and England. 


Miss Estelle Harris, for many years 
soprano soloist at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, was in the Twilight Inn fire 
and suffered two broken ribs and an in- 
jured back. 

Miss Alice Enbom, in charge of the 
W.N. M. A. office at Headquarters, was 
camp leader at Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., at the time of the Northfield 
Foreign Missions Conference. There were 
fifty-one Universalists in the camp, from 
Maine, Connecticut, New York, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Judge Roger S. Galer and Mrs. Galer 
visited Universalist Headquarters, July 
19. Judge and Mrs. Galer are spending a 
few weeks at their summer home in Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Mrs. Horace E. Fox, president of the 
Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I., is spending 
the summer abroad. Mrs. Fox’s New York 
address is 21 W. 48th St. Mrs. Charles L. 
Stickney, recording secretary, is at 560 
W. 149th St. New York City, Mrs. Charles 
F, Waterbury, corresponding secretary, 
is at 74 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn., and 
Mrs. Ernest Bunzl, treasurer, is at 300 
West 109th Street, New York City. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rey. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. At the regular session of the church 
school Sunday morning, July 18, four of 
our young people, Miss Alice Barratt, Miss 
Jean Barratt, Joseph Barratt, Jr., and 
Renton Newport, were presented with 
ninth year bars. Miss Alice Barratt is 
assistant kindergarten teacher, Miss Jean 
Barratt is teaching a class of juniors and 
Joseph Barratt is registrar of the school. 
Joseph Barratt and Renton Newport will 
attend the Sunday School Conference at 
Ferry Beach July 31 to August 7. 

Illinois 

Litchfield —Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Maine State Superintendent of Churches, 
conducted services Sunday morning, July 
18. While many who are interested in 
the liberal faith were absent on account of 
their annual vacation, a fairly good num- 
ber greeted Mr. Manning, who gave a 
message that was appreciated and gladly 
received. 


Iowa 
Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. The pastor has officiated at many 
funerals lately. Mr. and Mrs. Colegrove 
were at Morrison, Ill., the last week of 
July and will be at Hanover, Mich., the 
first week of August. 


Massachusetts 

Oxford.—Services are being held dur- 
ing July and August in our historic church 
here under the auspices of the State Con- 
vention, Rev. B. F. MclIntre of Chelsea, 
Mass., minister-in-charge.. Our building 
here is the oldest Universalist church in 
the world still used for services, having 


been erected in 1792, and the one in which 
Clara Barton used to worship. Windows 
damaged by a last winter’s storm have 
been repaired and some wall stains have 
been removed. On Sunday, July 18, a 
group of Universalists from Pomfret, 
Conn., visited us and the Clara Barton 
birthplace at North Oxford. Visitors will 
be cordially welcomed at our services on 
Sundays during August, at 10.45 a.m. 

Stoughton.—Rev. W. P. Farnsworth, 
pastor. Aug. 22 brings the opening of the 
week of Stoughton’s 200th anniversary, 
which is to be celebrated by a pageant. 
The First Parish Church (Universalist) 
is taking a lively interest. The church 
building has received a coat of paint. 
The clock on the tower, which was pre- 
sented to the parish in 1807, but has been 
silent for a number of years, has been put 
in repair. The grounds about the church 
are being beautified and new walks and 
curbing laid. Appropriate services are 
to be held at the church at 10.30 Aug. 22, 
consisting of an address by the pastor, 
Rev. W. P. Farnsworth, followed by 
speakers of note, and music by a large 
chorus with solos, both vocal, and instru- 
mental. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—Rev. Eric T. Davies, pastor. 
Children’s Sunday was a great success. 
Four children were christened. The 
church was beautifully decorated, and the 
pageant was given admirably. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
on July 18. Three infants were baptized. 
The children of the Sunday school pre- 
sented a pleasing program. Mr. Simmons 
spoke briefly, particularly to the children. 
The exercises were under the direction of 
three young lady members of the Gleaners 
Bible Class, the Misses Lola Seaver, Mar- 
jorie Bowen and Kathryn Worthley, and 
much credit is given to them for the suc- 
cess of the program. The musical assist- 
ance given by Miss Olive Calef at the or- 
gan and Mr. R. M. Bowen with his cornet, 
is deserving of grateful recognition. The 
church was well filled. 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. This church will continue its ac- 
tivities throughout the summer, as the 
town is at its best then, and full of sum- 
mer visitors. Vacation will be taken 
later. The Men’s Club had its annual 
picnic recently at Echo Lake. We are 
uniting with two or three other churches 
in a daily vacation Bible school, conducted 
by an expert from Boston. South Wood- 
stock has been added to the pastor’s over- 
sight, services being held there Sunday 
evenings. The church building is in great 
need of repair, and will be attended to at 
once. In the meantime services are held 
in the historie Green Mountain Academy 
building. We cordially invite Universalist 
Visitors to Woodstock to attend our church. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS AT MURRAY 
GROVE 
(Continued from page 2) 
Through the woods toward the coast is 
the Thomas Potter House. There is 
everything to remind one of the great 
religious romance of John Murray and 
Thomas Potter, that resulted in the 
Universalist Church in America. We have 
only been here a day, but something of 
the thrill of this shrine of our faith makes 
us glad to be here. We anticipate many 
pleasant and profitable days in this beauti- 
ful place. We can sum up our first im- 
pressions of Murray Grove in these 
words: Murray Grove with its sacred 
associations thrills the soul, and all who 
come here will strengthen their faith 
and their loyalty to the Universalist 
Church. 
George Wilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,476 
Canton; NSY > 2.1. nee le 4 
Garland, Alas=.:.:2.eeete coc a8 1 
Standing Stone, Pa. meee no “ff 
Towanda, Pa. :5 23. seen ocak: 3 
Total ..:..../.0% otc Seeds 1,491 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 659. Washingotn, 
Vt., 8. Halifax, N. Sia Canton, N. Y., 
8. East Jaffrey, N.H.,1. Standing Stone, 
Pa., 8. Towanda, Payt6. Total, 691. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

bie 3 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 


Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 

Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 

Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 

Aug. 1. Rev. Edward A. Lewis. 

Aug. 8. Rev. Lucius H. Garner. 

Aug. 15. Rev. E. H. Lalone. 

Aug. 22. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 

Women’s Missionary Week Aug. 1-7. Institute 
faculty: Miss Alice Cunningham—‘‘Methods and 
Young Womne’s Part in Missionary Work for the 
Books on Moslem Womanhood.” Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som—‘‘Home Book on General Missionary Work.” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz—‘‘Plans and Progress in Japan.’”’ 


vt 


‘Gore Miller. 


July 31, 1926 


Saturday night, Aug. 7. Masquerade Party. 

Aug. 12,10 a.m. Annual Meeting. 

Aug. 13,10a.m. Annual Meeting Cemetery Asso- 
ciation. 

Saturday evening, Aug. 14. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 20-21. Fair. 

Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Conn. Thursday, 10a.m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on ‘‘Religion in the Home.” Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 

“« & 
MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
August 8 

Kingfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Judson P. 
Marvin. Church is on a hill, just above center of 
village. 

Leeds, 11 a.m. Speaker to be announced, Church 
is at top of hill on road running west from Letds 
Center. ; 

South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. Church is near center of village on State 
Road 101. 


Rev. 


August 15 

Canton Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer 
Frazee. From Canton, follow road across Andros- 
coggin River bridge, just north of village, and turn 
left at fork a short distance beyond bridge. Pienie 
lunch at one o’clock. 

Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
Church is at Hope Corner. 


August 22 


Greene, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
Church is on State Highway 100, near cemetery. 
Picnic lunch at one o’clock. 

Rumford Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is on State Highway 15. Picnic 
lunch at one o'clock. 


August 29 

East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is just north of center of village, 
on State Highway 15. 

Greenville, 2 p. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Chapel is on road between Greenville and Greenville 
Junction, near center of former village. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock. 

West Sumner, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Chester 
Take road leading east from Trap 
Corner, on Portland-Bethel State Highway 26, to 
West Sumner village. 

* x 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL FAIR 


The annual sale of the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, 1926, at the Park. All contribu- 
tions and donations will be greatly appreciated. 
Churches and interested individuals can help in this 
way. Please send your donations to Rev. Arthur 
Wilson, care Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, any 
time after July 19, 1926. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 
For the Committee. 


The Southern Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, 
Ala., is much jn need of a woman to have charge of 


our girls. A woman who has had successful experi- 
ence in teaching and who likes the care of dormitories 
and girls could be most useful. Salary $100 a month 


and board. Address, 


LYMAN WARD 


Smith’s Basin New York 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goode 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street 


| 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Musto 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. | 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


€ 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affilated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackiéng 


Elderly Lady: “So that’s a talking doll. 


And what does it say?” 
Little Girl: “It says ‘Red-hot mamma’ 
and ‘So’s your old man.’ ”’—Ezchange. 
* * 


Building item (400 years hence): “The 
villa is a fine example of the Filling-Sta- 
tion Renaissance School of Architecture.” 
—Detroit News. 

* * 

Orator: ‘Again I ask what should every 
man do when he hears that still, small 
voice—”’ 

Another Voice: ‘‘Get up and walk the 
floor with the kid.””—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

She: “I won’t even consider marrying 
you. You are the most stupid, idiotic, 
asinine creature on earth. You are re- 
pulsive, abhorrent, and miserable. I 
wouldn’t marry you if you were the last 
man on earth. I hate you, you are despic- 
able.” 

He: “Do I understand that you are 
rejecting my proposal?”— Boston Beanpot. 

* * 


It was a wordy fight, and the little man 
with what looked like two pouncs of sau- 
sages under his arm gave his parting shot. 

“The sooner,” he said, emphatically, 
“hat I never see your face again the 
better it will be for both of us when we 
meet.” —Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 

* * 

Golfer (hopefully): “Notice any im- 
provement since last year?” 

Caddie: ‘Ad yer clubs shined up, ’aven’t 
yer?”’—Punch. 

* * 

The Boss: “On your way to Smith and 
So .’s, you will pass a football ground.” 

Office Boy (hopefully): “Yes, sir!” 

The Boss: ‘‘Well, pass it!’’—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

““Mame’s got a job as a stenog..”’ 

“What, Mame—no!” 

“Honest!” 

“Do ya s’pose she’ll get by?” 

“Well, she may at that. Y’see her boss 
told her right off he’s a man of few words 
an’ that sounded encouragin’ to Mame— 
she don’t know very many.’’—Bosion 
Transcript. 

* * 

The suburban gardener, while watering 
his garden with a can, saw his neighbor 
at work with a hose, and promptly laid a 
bet that he would keep dry, however well 
and craftily the hose was aimed at him, 
He then began to dodge about the flower 
beds. 

Not until the evening was over did the 
neighbor, looking at his own dusty gar- 
den, realize that he had been sold.—Ex- 
change. 


* * 
“Spirit,” murmured the medium, “are 
you there? If so, rap once. If not, 


twice.”—London Daily Express. 
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Some Universalist Books 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 
cents. ] 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915- 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60._ 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufi'n. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents éach. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 

Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 

Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 

Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward Ceclaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 

Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. . 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 60 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parentsand teachers. By NellieE. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


